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rrent _ RE een ener Erne 
rring two words in print, and when he reads 
id; a ERT the stupid and impudent stuff which the 
Mg Pian: oom publishers of newspapers put forth, un- 
ts of NA der the name of “ debates,” and which 
ts of publications would disgrace any club of 
; and sots, met for the purpose of smoking 
ts of and drinking. IT shall, however, notice 
‘yaad (and Ido hope for the last time) the 
ewer, — stulf, called speeches, that have now 
irits, J heen published under the name of de- 
it can REFORM BILL. bates of the Lords on the Reform Bill; 
: = Kensington, Wh April, 1832. | premising that I do not ascribe the 
shout fam almost tired of writing the above | stuff to the Lords, but look on it as the 
two words: they have been before my, ropy proceeds of the brains of a parcel 
Inns, readers so long, that the sight of them of stupid reporthers, who must have 
— becomes what that of the spade is to| been drunk into the bargain, and must 
“find a digger, a thing rather displeasing | have smelt as strong of offal gin as any 
aud than otherwise.. “ What!” exclaims! pig-sty of any distiller in the vicinity 
upon to himself every man that has any sense | of this beastly Wey. 
Tei- and spirit left: “ What! are we yet The Seconp Reaptine of the bill was 
don : “ without this bill! Are ¢hree or four|moved by Lord Grey, on Monday, 
lerks “ hundred men still debating whether the 9th instant. But, before that mo- 
“ twenty millions shall remain in a state| tion, the Duke of Bockinenam (Gren- 
—  * of degradation, and sixteen or eighteen | ville) presented a petition against the 
_ millions of them in actual misery, or] bill, and gave notice of his intention to 
») “ berestored to their rights and to hap-| bring in another bill if this were thrown 
> “piness! Are these three or four hun-|out. This is important matter, and 
4 *‘ dred sti/l debating, whether the pen-| therefore I will take the words of the 
reh,) “sion, sinecure, grant, allowance, and| reporthers. 
, * dead-weight lists shall, or shall not} “* The Duke of Buckinanam presented 
lic to ‘remain, to press the working people |‘ a petition from freeholders of the coun - 
cash * to theearth! Are they still deliberat- | ‘* ty of Buckingham (as we understood), 
ow “ing whether we shall, at the end of|‘‘ against the Keform Bill at present be- 
12 0 ** eighteen years of profound peace, pay|‘* fore the House, on the ground that, 
00 “for a standing army as great as we| ‘although a moderate reform might be 
. ; ** had to pay for in war, and pay, at the] “* necessary and expedient, this bill was 
a 0 “same time, for a gendarmerie a /a|‘‘ revolutionary. ‘The petition was most 
10 0 “ Bourbon, with swords by their sides !|“‘ respectably signed. He did not think 
8 0 “* Are they still mukingit a question, whe- |“ it necessary to state is contents more 
, 40 “ ther we shall continue to pay tithes to|“ particularly. But, on moving that it 
al s this church, and pay poor-rates and| ‘‘ be laid on the table, he would take the 
goods church-rates at the same time! Are|‘‘ opportunity of giving notice that, in 
rORK- * they, they, still making it a matter of| “‘ case the second reading of the Reform 
_ “debate; ‘THEY making it a matter| ‘‘ Bill now before the House should be 
i Co. b: . debate, whether the eighteen working | “ negatived, as he sincerely wished and 
men, " millions, who make all the food and | “* confidently hoped it would be, it wus 
creat ie all the raiment, shall have anything “‘ his intention, on M next, to bring 
ot _* but potatoes to eat, and anything but] “in a bill for giving two representatives 
rags to cover them!” are 
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“represented, although at present they | ‘‘ not mean to enter upon that subject 
“were not represented. ‘his would be} ** now, as it is probable we shall have 
“the first object of the bill. A second | ‘* abundant opportunities to consider it 
“‘ object of the bill would be to conjoin | “‘ afterwards; but I do say that this coun. 
“and consolidate certain boroughs, each | “ try has now a Legislature more calcu- 
“* of which now returned two members to | “‘ /ated'to answer all the purposes of agood 
** Parliament, so as to return two mem- | “‘ Legislature than any other that can 
“* bers for the consolidated boroughs ; the | ‘* well be devised—that it possesses, and 
“* purpose of this being to prevent the in- | ‘‘ deservedly possesses, the conjidence of 
** convenience of an addition to the pre- |‘ the country, and that its discussions 
** sent numbers of the Houseof Commons | “‘ have a powerful influence in the 
**by the introduction of members for)‘ country. And [ will say further, that 
** places not before represented. And a/|‘‘ if l had to form a Legislature, I would 
“ third provision of the bill would be to | ** create one—not equal in excellence to 
“** extend the elective franchise to persons | ‘* the present, for that I could not ex- 
““ not now entitled to vote, so as to prevent | ** pect fo be able to do, but something 
“*the abuse of the elective franchise in| ‘‘ as nearly of the same description as 
“‘ boroughs. In order to prove that he|“ possible. I should form it of men 
“* was seriously resolved to bring in this | ‘‘ possessed of a very large proportion 
“‘ bill in the event which he had men- |“ of the property of the country, in 
“tioned, he proposed that the notice|‘* which the landholders should have a 
“‘ should be entered in the books, and |‘‘ great preponderance. I, therefore, 
*« that the Lords be summoned for Mon- | “ am not prepared with any measure of 
** day next.” “* Parliamentary Reform, nor shall any 
Good! So we have now two parlia- |‘ measure of the kind be proposed BY 
mentary reforms! Instead of no reform |** THE GOVERNMENT AS LONG 
at all, we have the two parties contend- |“ AS I HOLD MY PRESENT POSI- 
ing for the honour of giving us areform! | “* TION.” 
How different from the declaration of| We have this, then, safely upon re- 
the Duke of Strath fieldsay, when he was | cord ; and, it never ought to be forgotten 
our Prime Cock! And let us now,|by the people of England. If we were 
before we go any further, see what that|to believe the drunken reporther, “ his 
declaration was, for it is a thing, not|Grace of Strathfieldsay” has softened 
only not to be forgotten by the people, | somewhat ; forthe reporther says, that, 
but something for a reformed Parlia-|in this debate, he said, that when the 
ment to take into view, when they will | Duke of Buckingham’s Bill came before 
be inquiring (as I trust they soon will} the House, he would give it his best con- 
be) into past transactions, and particu-| sideration, with a view to sce, whether 
larly into transactions connected with | it could be safely passed into a law! 
this man. ‘The declaration, as published |Oh, oh! he is becoming complying, 
in the newspapers, was as follows:— j|then, ishe! If he be ready to consider, 
The Duke of Wetuincron. “Butthen | whether disfranchisement, enfranchise- 
“* the noble Earl had recommended the! ment, and extension of suffrage, may 
“expedient of Parliamentary Reform, | not safely be adopted, what becomes of 
“and remarked that he did not think! his declaration of 2nd November 1830 ? 
*“* that the Government was as yet pre-| ‘That is gone, at any rate ; or, rather, it 
*‘ pared with any plan on the subject.| remains, and will live for ever as @ 
“The noble Earl was right, for cer-| standard of the size of his capacity for 
“tainly the Government was not pre-! governing acountry. A little while be- 
“ pared with any plan of Parliamentary ‘fore he made this memorable declara- 
“Reform. 1 will go further, and say, | tion, Ladvised. him to give some little re- 
“ that J never heard that any country | form, as the effectual means of meepe 
“ever had a more improved or more\ the hungry Wutes out of place. Than 
“* satisjac’ory representation than this\ God, he did not follow my advice ; for 
“* country enjoys at this moment. | do) if he hud, we might have been noodled 
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along for another year or two, gaping 
for the further good things that he had 
in store for us. He now sees his error ; 
but he sees it too late: like all men of 
this description, he becomes wise by 


tasting the fruits of his folly. What ! | 


It was bad enough to see him and his 
equally-wise colleague, Pesu’s-Biii- 
Pest, tack about, and propose Catholic 
Emancipation; but that was nothing 
to this; for here, if the reporther do not 
lie, he is ready to consider, whether that 
may not be changed, which he declared 
to be the most perfect system of legis- 
lation that the world had ever seen, and 
the equal of which no human wit could 
devise. 

Having read the reporther's account 
of what passed in this debate, 1 shall 
remark on certain parts of it, knowing, 
at the same time, that to do even this, 
demands some apology to my readers. 
The debates have gone, as far as Wed- 
nesday night, this being ‘Thursday morn- 
ing. They are to end, it seems, on Fri- 
day, owing to the complaisance of Lord 
Grey towards the Strathfieldsay-Duke ; 
and here let me stop to observe, that 
Lord Grey has lost, with the country, 
more by his unaccountable complai- 
sance towards this man than it is possi- 
ble forme to describe. The main body 
of the people are sincere; and they find 
it extremely difficult to believe, that the 
Minister can be sincere towards them, 
while he carries his complaisance to such 
a surprising extent, towards this great 
enemy of their cause, whose insulting 
declaration of 1830 they have never for- 
gotten and never will forget, and with 
which declaration, I, for my part, have 
yet not done. In truth, Lord Grey has 
suffered prodigiously for his geveral 
complaisance towards the enemies of 
reform. SrurGes Bourne, for instance, 
quitted his seat rather than support re- 
form, and the Minister seems to have 
been hugging him to his bosom ever 
since. Horace Twiss lost his seat by 
his strenuous opposition to the first bill ; 
and Lord Grey gives him a sinecure 
place, and he is now writing pamphlets 
against his Ministry and his measures. 
In short, to have been a bitter opponent 


of the bill and an abuser of the people 


seems to havebeen a title to favour with 
this Ministry, ever since they have been 
in power. For this reason their sin- 
cerity has been suspected, and is yet 
‘suspected, by every body. ‘The people 
are indignant at seeing themselves taxed 
for the support of great swarms of the 
openly-avowed enemies of that reforms 
which they are all so anxious to obtain, 

The bill, if it pass a second reading, is, 
it seems, to go into a committee on 
Monday next; so that we shall soon 
know the result. With regard to the 
speeches, they contain, and they could 
contain, nothing new; but, there are two 
or three topics on which | shall offer a 
few reinarks. 

First, with regard to the charge so 
often made against Lord Grey of hav- 
ing been the cause of all this stir in the 
country, by having uanecessari/y pro- 
posed his Reform Bill, Strathfieldsay’s 
Duke is reported to have said this in 
the following words: 


The conduct of the Ministers has placed 
the country in this condition ; and betore the 
quetion can have a calm and deliberate consi- 
deration, they ought to place the country in the 
state, as regurded this question, in which it 
stood before. (Cheers.) Are we to be burried 
on in this state of things, with a measure 
which no one had attempted to prove to be 
practicable ? (Cheers.) Is the security of all 
| the institutions of the country to be brought to 
risk, because the House of Commons is in @ 
state which prevented it from giving to this 
bill a deliberate consideration ? (Cheers.) My 
Lords, 1 caunot think that the difficulties 
which have prevented the Commons from duly 
considering this bill, and from taking the 
course which would have been consistent with 
its own character, and with the safety of the 
constitution, are of a permanent nature, They 
have been created by the Government. 
(Cheers.) They are only temporary; and 
they can, and they ought to be removed by 
the Government which created them. (Cheers.) 
Another reason which the noble Earl alleges 
for his change of opinion is, that the opinion 
of the couutry demands this bill. Now, my 
Lords, J hold that there can be no doubt what- 
ever that, from the close of 1829 to the begin- 
ning uf 1831, there existed no opinion in favour 
of reform in this country. (Hear.) I mean, 
my JLards, no opinion generally prevalent 
amongst the people. (Hear! anda laugh.) I 
repeat, my Lords, that I believe the fact to be, 
that there was not any generally prevalent 
feeling on the subject of reform in that period. 
(Cheers.) ‘The fact was fully admitted in the 
discussiuns on the subject in the House of 
Commons, and has since been published 
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the world. But when the revolution took 
place in France, and when Belgium set ao- 
other example of the same nature, then a sen- 
timent in favour of Parliamentary reform 
began to spread. (Hear.) That feeling was 
called into existence by the events which had 
occurred abroad, and it had a great influence 


on the elections which were then about to take |! 


place, and had, consequently considerable in- 
fluence on the Parliament which wet forthe 
first time in 1830. The noble Earl opposite 
came into office at atime when such senti- 
meuts prevailed in Parliament aud throughout 
the country. (Hear.) But at that time both the 
House of Commons and the people would have 
been satisfied with a moderate reform; but the 
noble Earl thought proper to dissulve the Par- 
liament, and to bring on an election at a time 


of unparalleled excitement. (Hear.) There 


was no cause whatever for the dissulution at 
that time, for the House of Commons would 
then have passed a moderate Relorm Bill 
( Hear.) 

What! was there no demand for re- 
form from the close of 1829 to the be- 
ginning of 1851? How often will it be 
necessary to assert the contrary of this ? 
There has been a demand for reform 
ever since I can recollect. [| myself 
was in almost all the counties of Kng- 
Jand, in the first half of the year 1830: 
and I know that the cry for reform was 
more general and more loud than I had 
ever known it before. Doctor Black, 
in his paper of this day, has the follow- 
ing curious passage, which manifestly 
gives countenance to Strathfieldsay’s as- 
sertions. ‘The passage I allude to 
this:—* A man cannot be always 
“pulling down and rebuilding his 
“ house, for though he may be satisfied 
“of its defects, on casting up the ac- 
*“‘ counts, the inconvenience attendant 
on an alteration may induce him to 
submit as long as possible to these 
*‘ defects. In this way for instance, 
“* the reformers, aware of Mr. Can xine's 
*‘ sentiments with regard to reform, 
*‘ agreed to waive the agita ion of the 
** question, tr order nol to throw difjical- 
“tics in his woy at a time when they 
*“beheved that his Ministry wou/d be 
* highly beneficial not only to this em- 
** pire, but to Europe in general.” ‘This 
is as great a’ falsehood and us impudent 
a falsehood as ever was put upon paper. 
“ The reformers’ never agreed to any 
such thing: they detested Cannine as 
cordially as they had always detested 
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him. The history of the scandalous 
transaction, to which Doctor Black al- 
'ludes, is this: Cannine became a mi- 
nister in May 1827. Instantly the 
Whigs, with the exception of Lord 
Grey, ran, in greediness, towards the 
CRIB. Lord Joux Russevv had, at 
that time, given notice of a motion 
for his Tonbridge-ware Parliamentary 
reform ; but the old and insolent enemy 
of the people, Cannine, would have 
lost all his old friends, if he had not 
explicitly declared against Parliamentary 
reform. He did this, by saying that he 
| would oppose it, in whatever shape or 
degree it might be proposed, to the end 
of his life. Hereupon Lord Joun Rus- 
“SELL, Sir Bossy, Burperr, Hossouse, 
und Broveuam, all tacked about : Lord 
John Russell withdrew his motion for 
the Tonbridge-ware reform; and he 
and Brougham both said, that the people 
no longer wished for reform, Lans- 
downe actually joined Canning, and be- 
came his secretary of state. And the 
Edinburgh Review, in an article written 
by this very Macautay, and published 
in the month of June 1827, almost 
called Lord Grev a stupid sot, for ob- 
jecting to come into power, without 
being able to propose a Parliamentary 
reform! ‘This was the occasion when 
Burperr stuck his knees in Canninc’s 
back. ‘These fellows were agreed, in- 
‘deed, to “ waive reform;” and they 
would have egreed, upon their oaths, to 
abandon it for ever, upon condition of 
being admitted to the CRIB; bat is 
Doctor Brack warranted in describing 
‘this miserable crew as “ the reformers 
‘of England?” Lord Grey did himself 
‘great honour by rejecting the overtures 
of Canning: he presented, in his con- 
duct, such a striking contrast with the 
other mean wretches, that it became 
impossible for the nation not to have 
great confidence in him ; and great con- 
fidence in him the nation has had on 
that very account. “ Zve reformers” 
never waived their claim for one sing 
moment; they remembered all the im 
famous abuse poured on them by Cane 
NING; they despised the bands of lite- _ 
rary hirelings, Irish and Scotch, whe — 
were well paid for singing the praises — 
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of that insolent and shallow upstart; 
they execrated the Whigs, who were 
ready to join him and to abandon the 
cause of reform ; and they loathed, even 
to sickness, that Burper, one-half of 
whose speeches for twenty years had 
been employed in reprobating the prin- 
ciples and conduct of that very Canning. 
It was a crew of base Whigs rushing to 
the crib, and not the reformers of Eng- 
land, who entered into this  villanous 
agreement 

Strathfieldsay’s Duke finds no coun- 
tenance here, therefore; and as to the 
subject of reform not having been 
agitated during the years 1529 and 1530, 


'debate was, the expense which would 
| the consequence of making a reform 
.of the Parliament. Strathfieldsay con- 
tended that reform of the Parliament, 
so far from relieving the people 
from any part of their burdens, will 
add greatly to those burdens ; for that, 
a much greater military force will be 
required to keep the people in order. 
One would suppose it almost impossible 
that this could have been delivered in 
Parliament. However, it certainly does 
accord with that which the Ministers 
themselves have put forth. Sran ey, 
Banpincron Macavutay, Honnouse, 
and in this debate Mersourneg, have 
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what a statement, what an assertion to/|all appeared anxious to declare that the 
be put forth in print; when it is noto-! reform will certainly bring the people 
rious that the Duke’s declaration against! no pecuniary relief; and if I thought 
it; that that and nothing else, drove | that, I would oppose the reform as a 
him out of office! Long before the Par- | cheat, as a scandalous fraud committed 
liament met in the fall of 1830; long | upon the people ; nay, if I did not think 
before the last French revolution took |it certain that the reform would bring 
place ; even before the prorogation of us cheap government, and cheap reli- 
the previous Parliament, the cry for gion, | would cast it from me as some- 
reform agitated the whole country; so | thing too despicable to engage my atten- 
that, to ascribe the stir now existing in| tion for a moment. But now let us 
the country to Lord Grey; to ascribe; hear what Strathficldsay is, by the re- 
the discontents of the people to him | porther, made to say upon this subject ; 
and his bill, is the most monstrous act and I make no apology for dwelling 
of injustice that ever was committed. | upon this subject, for it is the all in all ; 
Upon this part of the subject, the! and I declare beforehand, that the re- 
speech of my Lord Rapnor was com-jform will not be worth a straw unless 
plete. It was a complete defence of | it give us government and religion as 
Lord Grey against this charge; a de-!cheap as those in the United . States 
fence which neither he nor any one for|of America; and I further declare, 





him has ever before made. 

But the best part of Strathfieldsay's 
speech is this: he is reported to have 
said, that, 7f Lord Grey, when he came 
into power, had proposed a moderate 
reform, the people would then have been 
satisfied with it. Indeed! Why did not 
you, then, propose that moderate re- 
form? Why did not you yourself pro- 
pose that, instead of declaring that you 
would never give any at all: 1} advised 
you to dv it; but luckily you reje 
my advice: you followed y 
course; and now you are feelii 
consequences of it 5 t 
continue to feel th 
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that, for my part, nothing shall in- 
duce me to sit in any Parliament 
more than one session, unless the peo- 
| ple will support me, and that in the 
| proper manner too, in my endeavours 
to produce that cheap government and 
that cheap religion. I do not, want a 
parliamentary-reform for the sake of a 
theory. I want it that 1 may get rid of 
the tax-gatherer ; that I may be allowed 
to make my own, malt, grow my own 
hops, turn my own» fat into soap, keep 
what horses | like, keep what servants 
I like, keep what dogs I choose, hay 
yehouse rumnmaged 
aun : Dad 4. . 
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in tithes. These are the things that I 
want a reform for. I want it that the 
taxes and tithes may not take away 
from the employers the means of pay- 
ing the working people wages that will 
give them meat and bread, instead of 
potatoes. I want it, in short, for the 
purpose of getting rid of the taxes and 
the tithes. But the reporther makes 
Strathfieldsay assert, that reform will 
muke me pay more taxes instead of less. 

The noble Lord (his Majesty's Secretary of 
Stare) who has spoken on this subject, bas 
admitted that this measure, extensive as it is, 
will not relieve the distresses of the country. 
say, my Lords, that it will deeply aggravate 
them. But Jet us look further, and see whe- 


ther the system itself is good, aud whether it 
is likely to produce guod to the country. If 


your lordships will take the trouble of examin- | 


ing iuto what has passed within the last two 
years in France, you will see that the French 
expenditure has been increased in that time 
fifty millions sterling beyond the usual ex- 
peoditure. You will see that its ordinary 
budget, notwithstanding the study that bas 
beeu applied to be as saving as possible, ex- 
ceeds the budget of the former reigns—of the 
amount of ten millions sterling; and besides 
this, there is the extraordinary expenditure of 
fifty millions in two years. (Hear.) Look at 
that, my Lords, as a system of cheap govern- | 
ment—(hear',—avd you will see that it is quite | 
impossible to agree with the senseless asser- 
tions made on that subject. Now let us see 
whether in this country this bill, supposing it 
to be passed, is likely to make the govern- 
meut cheaper than it is now. Let us ask 
ourselves whether the civil government will 
have more power to govern the country than 
it now possesses ; whether it is possible that 
the government can be carried on with a 
smaller proportion of the army. 1 beg your 


| Were the events at Lyons as speedily and 
easily quelled? I know, my Lords, that those 
events were of a larger nature, but they re- 
quired not less than 40,000 of the best troops 
in France, headed by a most able geveral, the 
minister at war, and a prince of the blood, to 
put them down. Consider well, my Lords, 
i first, the causes of this difference; aud next 
see whether it is possible for you to expect 
that the civil government can be carried on as 
hitherto, under a goverument such as you will 
establish if you pass this bill. (Hear, hear!) 


| Here, then, it is taken for granted 
that there must be a stouter army still, 
and a much stouter gendarmerie, if the 
Reform Bill be passed, for that much 


f greater disposition to riot will prevail 


amongst the people. What! let us see 
a little how this tallies with other ob- 
jections that have been made to the bill. 
The great objection to the bill has been 
and is, that it gives too much power to 
the people ; that it will make the mem- 
bers of Parliament dependant on the 
voice of the people at large; and the 
reporthker makes this Duke say in this 


‘same speech, that demagogues and not 
extravagaut reign of the Bourbous—by the) 


gentlemen will be chosen in the great 
towns ; and that the members will act 
upon instructions immediately received 
from their constituents. Put men of 
talent and integrity and public spirit, 
instead of ‘“ demagogues,’ and then 
all this is very true; and such really 
will be amongst the effects of the Re- 
form Bill. But then, what becomes of 
this monstreus additional expense and 
additional force, of which the Duke is 
made to talk? Either the people, the 
whole mass of the people, will obtain 


Lordships to look at tne transactions that have | additional power by this Reform Bill, or 


taken place at Paris in the course of the last 
two years, and see whether that has been the 
case. Lam sure you cannot think so, when 
you see that while Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 
were on the throne, they were enabled to 
maiutain the peace of Paris with a gendarmerie 
of from 500 to 1000 men; but that, since the 
Revolution of July, the Government has not 
had less than 60,000 men once a month put into 
requisition to maintain the peace of the city. 
( Hear, hear.) Why, with a government found- 
ed as this must be, on the sovereignty of the 

eople, a government such as we must have, 
if we adopt this bill, will any man tell me that 
the country under such a government will be 
abie te have tts peace preserved with a smali 
body of military? The disasters that occurred 
at Bristol were put down, my Lords, by ninety 
men, as soon as an officer was found who 


they will not; if the latter, then where 
is the ground of apprehension to the 
aristocracy? If the former, is there a 
man so senseless as to believe, that this 
all-powerful people, who will instruct 
their constituents what laws to pass, wiil 
give them positive instructions to aug- 
ment the military and gendarmerie force 
in order to keep themselves down and to 
make them pay taxes? Upon one or 
other of the horns of this dilemmas 
Strathfieldsaye’s repurther is fairly hung 








up; and lethim getoffifhecan. a 
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O no! 


plied to us, is not worth a straw. The — 





ld employ the force entrusted to him. 


French are not represented, any more 
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an than we have been for pretty nearly a' name of representatives of the people. 
re- } hundred years past. ‘Their present But the French have been cheated out 
»ps state arises, not from their having made of the thing; and if we were to suffer 
- a revolution in July 1830, but from their | ourselves to be cheated out of the thing 
is, not having made it. From their having | too, the reform would certainly add toour 
xt been amused and cheated ; from their) degradation and misery, and we should 
ect having, by base intrigues, been prevailed | have to pay more than we do now for 
= upon to suffer the old thing still to exist, troops and gendarmerie. But we mean 
ill , : : : : 
) with the mere change of the name of |not to be cheated out of the thing; if 

the man ; from their not having be-| we have the name, we mean to have the 
ed lieved me, who told them from the out- | thing also; we mean that the reformed 
ll, set, that that Louris Patuipre was | parliament shall take off the burthens 
he there to kecp the nest warm for the/that are squeezing us to the earth; we 
ch house of Bourson, and not for the pur- | mean to give our members instructions 
ail pose of giving them freedom and light-| to pass laws that shall give us cheap 
es ening their burdens. The brave peo- | government, and that shall render mili- 
b- ple of Paris shed their blood for the) tary force and gendarmerie unnecessary 
ll. deliverance of their country from the/to keep the peace of the country; we 
= yoke of the Bourbons ; but they suffered | mean that general misery and its off- 
to themselves to be amused with profes- | spring, general crime, shall cease; we 
“oil sions and symbols, while the yoke was | mean that men shall no longer be set 
he again preparing to put upon their necks. | to draw wagons and carts, and be put 
he To make the cases analagous, our re- | up at auction ; we mean that our earn- 
- form must be a sham reform ; the mem- | ings shall no longer be swallowed up by 
ot bers must still, in effect, be chosen by ‘the idlers, but that skill, care, vigilance, 
at the aristocracy and not by the people, | activity, and toil shall enjoy their re- 
ict the people must become bewitched with | ward; we mean, in short, that Eng- 
ed ) the aristocracy ; they must fall in love | land shall again be what England was, 
of with these who rejected the bill of 1831 ; | This is what we mean; this is what we 
‘uy _ they must be ready to fall upon their | shall instruct our representatives to 
en bellies at the approach of a bishop, and_ effect ; and therefore the argument which 
lly look upon his benediction as communi- | the reporther gives to Strathfield is not 
te- cating health, meat, drink, and clothing. | worth a straw. But once more look at 
of P All these must take place before the his dilemma: once more observe how 
nd people of England, like the people of this opposition to the bill stultifies itself: 
1S France, will be rendered more miserable | the bill is bad, because it will make the 
he by the change. | people all-powerful; because it will 
un Ono! Srraturie_psay may be well | make the members obey the instructions 
, Or assured that the people will never give | directly given them by the people ; and 
ere | instructions to their “‘ demagogues” to | it is also bad because it will enable the 
the i add to the military force iu order to| government to add to the burdens of 
e a . keep themselves down. Srrarnriecp|the people by the means of additional 
his is, by this reporther, made to assert, soldiers and gendarmerie! 30 that it 
uct that if this bill pass, England will have | will at one and the same time create ah 
vill a government ‘ founded on_ the/all-predominant democracy, and an ir- 
ug- “sovereignty of the people; and that, | risistible military despotism! Whata 
ee “dike the government of France, which | devil of a bill you have got for us, Lord 
to “is founded on the soverei nt of the Cae (ae eal 
< “ pegple, the Government must have a | So much for the appreheniiis which 
ima a 4S railitar v fo re ys ew vi ho ore ray =} es its; rath lus: 
ng “the peace of the country.” The) to entertain 
eo mistake here js, in ass 
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Boscawen. This man, whose title is} Upon the supposition, however, of its 
that of Earl of Fatmourn, scems to| having been said, let me, in the first 
be still haunted with apprehensions | place, ask Boscawen what authority he 
ABOUT ME. In opposing the last bill, |had for saying that Lord Radnor once 
there were four of the noble persons | infended to put me into parliament for 
who argued that the bill must be bad,! Downton? Next, why he deems it un- 
because it would be likely that in its | fortunate for me not to be likely to be 
operation it would put me into Parlia-| put into Parliament? Next, upon what 
ment. ‘The reporther gives to this! ground he asserts, that the people, if 
Boscawen, upon this occasion, the fol- ‘left to choose for themselves, would 
lowing words:—‘ As the noble Earl) scarcely elect me? Ah! Boscawen, Bos- 
** never made a speech ‘vithout referring | cawen! You either never said this, or 
* to his borough of Downton, he would, you do not mean it. You mean the 
take the liberty of saying, that if the/| contrary; and I believe, and am tho- 
noble Lord was really one of those | roughly convinced, that if I were not in 
patriots who were prepared, as hej existence, this Reform Bill would pass 
said, to sacrifice everything to their, without any creation of Peers; and now 
country, that would be a very unfor-| it is evident that it will not pass without 
tunate thing for Cobbett, whom the! such creation. And don’t puss it, then! 
noble Earl oxce intended to put into) Don’t pass it, Tsay! and I can tell yon 
Parliament for Downton, but whom | this, that a large part of the people do 
the people would scarcely elect, if left | not care a straw now whether you pass 
to choose for themselves. The noble|it or not! 
Lord ought not to object so much to} But, Boscawen, if the people, heing 
nomination, if he thought that it) left to choose for themselves, wiil 
would be for the good of the country | scarcely choose me, what becomes of all 
“that Cobbitt should have a seat in| the arguments about the letting of de- 
* Parliament.” magogues into Parliament? Boscawen, 
The meaning of this is, that if Lord | have you read my Manchester Lectures? 
Rapwor lose his power of nominating | If you have not, read them right away ; 
members, it will be an unfortunate thing | and then you will know, to the weight 
for Consett, because, if the people be | of a hair, what you have to expect at 
left to themselves, they will scarcely|my hands, at any rate. The word de- 
elect the said Consett; and that the | »#agogue means, a man who stauds for- 
loss of the borough must be regretted | ward in behalf of the people ; though 
by Lord Rapxor too, if he think it | that corrupt pensioner Jonnson, whose 
for the good of the country that | image is stuck up in St. Paul’s, whence 
Conserr should be in Parliament ; | it will be removed, I trust, to leave a 
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because, by losing the borough, he | 
would lose the power of putting the 
said Cossert in Parliament. This re-| 
porther must have been drunk, I think. 
In Cannino’s time nearly the whole of 
the set were regularly drunk twice a 
day. That was the glorious time for 
the “ gentlemen of the press.” I was 
told, that, meet them when you would, 
they were blubbering drunk, and did so 
smell of gin! Of late they have been 
more sober I believe, those of them that 
survived Canning’s drenching: but still 
this reporther of Boscawsn must have 
shipped a pretty smart cargo of gin; 
for the man never could, I think, have 
said this. 





pedestal for that of Major Cartwaricur, 
calls a demagogue “ a ringleader of the 
rabble.” In the proper sense of the 
word, I am the greatest of all English 
demagogues. I have been lecturing on 
politics, I have been maintaining my 
Manchester propositions, in every great 
town in the north, as far as ‘the 
northern confines of Yorkshire, with 
the exception I believe of Liverpool 
and Bradford, and I have every- 
where imaintained, that unless those 
propositions be acted upon to the 
full extent, a reform of the Parliament 
will be a delusion and a mockery. 
Every-where I have been received Wi 

every mark of approbation. In 
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the places where I have resided for| young men. During my last tour, scores, 
more than a day, I have been at the/and I might say, many hundreds of 
house of some person of considerable young mea, sometimes twenty at a 
property, who deemed it a favour to) time, have crowded round me as I have 

have me for a guest. Two or three! been going out of the lecturing-places, 
words with my name, written by my- ‘one saying, as he shook my hand, - That 
self, have been begged, as a valuable,is the hand that wrote the Grammar; ” 

present, by more than a hundred per-) another, © That is the hand that wrote 
sons. No mark of digapprobation have the Paroresranr RerorMation;” an- 
I received, during the whole of more! other, “ That is the hand that wrote the 
than half a hundred lectures that [have! Apvice ro Youne Men.” This was 
given. I travelled, during my absence the case, more or less, at every place 
in the north, including the journey) where tL was. In hundreds of cases, 


thith and back, nine hundred and, the young men came on purpose to the 
eichty odd miles. Altogether, I 7 ian or house where I was. Nor was 
upon my legs, speaking, upwards of a, this confined to the buoyant spirits of 
hundred it! nl thirty hou ra; that is oa Lancashire and Yorkshire, where the 
say, more than five days and five nights; heart seems always upon the lips; but 


during the same time, I wrote and cent [ found it the same every-where. And, 
to London man iseript for thirteen Re-| observe, T am no clap-trap orator; I 
gisters; and lca me home and set to' am = no flattercr ; I every-where even 
work at my gardening, on the al 3 ge the outcry against the Corn 
afiernoon of my arrival, Say or think bill, untess pr aved for in  conjuncs 
what you will, Boscawen, this is the| tion with an abolition of tithes, and a 
stuff of which a member of Parliament! repeal of the hop and the malt tax. 
ought to be made up. And, do you think then, Boscawen, that 
Bar, Boscawen, the ugh I very well there is nobody but me? The country 
know that the certainty of my being a is full of men, and of knowledge and 
member of a reformed Parliament, if I education too, resolutely bent upon the 
choose; though I know that your as- changing of this system. 
surance of this is a sort of criterion of} You! You, indeed, talk of your Bibles 
the danger which you apprehend from and your schools ! You talk of teaching 
the Reform Bill, do you think that I, the people! It is [ who have taught 
should come alone; tiat there are no, the people. I have created a mass of 
other such men; that there are not) young men hostile to corruption of 
scores, endued with the same or with, every sort. ‘“ The education of the 
equally efficient powers, and having country,” indeed. You want the edu- 
youth into the bargain? Let us have! cation of the country represented ; 
the bill: that will create men I warrant! I know a tailor, and a journey- 
you. There are men enough; and the | man-tailor too, living in a country 
people of England will have the sense | town, where he has always lived, 
to perceive, that it is not title and for-|more really learned, a more able 
tune that they want to represent them ;/ writer, possessed of more real know- 
but talent, knowledge, and courage ; a) ledge as to public affairs, than forty- 
love of the honour of their country ; |nine out of every fifty of the members 


Pmen who see in every labourer their| of parliament that | have ever known 
_) countryman, and who take to themselves|or heard of. I have seen letters from 
» a share of the disgrace of seeing him) liim that ought to put to the blush the 
_ Srobbed of the fruit of his toil. Expe-| fur greater part of those who call them- 





selves Locuype whether as to gram- 


mar, language, or 
| If the sa were. ay they would 
»} take this gat ebange nto consider- 


ience has now taught the people of. 
ingland, that, to be restored to their 
liberties and happiness, they must: re 
apon one another ; and. though you 
not know it, the. country every-w 


ins with clever and mag 
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because it has been uniform ; because 


it has made such great numbers of 


young men sober, learned, fall of know- 
ledve, and thinking precisely alike. It 
would require but a very little sagacity 
to perceive, that against the operation 
of a cause like this, there is no pro- 
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ance-man, dead-weight-man, or any tax- 
eater, or any one closely related to a 
tax-eater. Those who would elect a 
person thus dependent on taxation, 
would deserve the most degrading 
slavery to the end of their lives. As to 
rich men, there is no positive objection ; 











tection for ignorance or corruption, but the riches rather tend to disqualify 
however surrounded by power. This is| than otherwise, unless they be accom- 
the great cause that has been at work | panied with tried devotion to the cause 
to defeat all the schemes of Scotch! of the people. It is very curious, that, 
quackery. These schemes are the sub- during the last debate on the bill in the 
ject of laughter all over the country. | House of Commons, Georee Rose (the 
There is no delusion that can now exist |son of the notorious old Grorce) used 
without being immediately detected.|as an argument against the bill, that 
Brovenam and Vaux may send forth,| the people would not elect rich mer- 


even under official franks, his book 


of “ Useful Knowledge.” It will pro- | 


duce no effect except upon the risible 
faculties of the readers, none of whom 
will go through many pages. In short, 
Thave taught the whole country, and 
of that teaching this monstrous system, 
against which I have so long been at 
war, now feels the effects. 

But, Boscawen, if vou be so sure, 
that the people, if left to choose for 


chants and manufacturers; and in proof 
of this, he mentioned the practice in 
‘America, where, he said, it was very 
dificult for a rich merchant to get 
elected ; and that was the reason, he 
said, that the commercial affairs of the 
United States were conducted so badly ! 
Thank you, Grorer, for this argument. 
The United States had, at the end of 
the revolutionary war, no such thing as 
a three-mast ship. ‘They have nowa 





themselves, will not choose me, you | mercantile tonnage very nearly equal to 
must believe that they will not choose | that of England herself. A nation so 
any men like me; that they willchoose! prosperous ; a nation where the peace 
young lords and squires and dead-|is so well preserved; a nation where 
weight people, who abound as the! the working millions are so well off, this 
sands by the sea. Well, then, you) world does not contain, and has never 
being sincere in that opinion, what! contained; and if such be the effect of 
danger is there in passing the Reform | rejecting rich men as law-makers, let 
Bill? The house will be constituted | us, for God’s sake, try the experiment ! 
as it now is: no demagogues will find| We have had rich men to mak2 laws 
their way into it: some rich merchants! for us; and these poor legislators have, 
and manufacturers may ; but they will|/in the course of forty years, actually _ 
be for upholding the system, rather! created a nation to rival us. Therefore, 
than pulling it down; so that, you | Boscawen, hug not yourself in the hope 
being sincere in your opinion, and being | that the people are now ready to throw 
sure that to pass the bill will give great! themselves prostrate before title and 
and general satisfaction, it would really | wealth. Let us have the bill again, I say, 
appear to be a sort of madness to oppose | and we will let you see what we will do 
the passing of this bill, or to endeavour! with it ; and if you will pot let us have 
to mutilate it in any degree what-/|the bill, why, then, we will ; 
soever. do as well as we can without it; but if 
It becomes me, however, to be frank, |we have it, it shall be of some use to us 
and'to tell you, that the people, aye even | I warrant you. 








in the counties, will not always choose! Now, as to the question, whether this 
men for their title or their wealth ; and bill will pass a second reading, I = 







that it must be a base set of people in-! form no judgment ; whether new] 
deed who will elect a placeman, pen-! will be made, so as to ensure th 


sioner, sinecurist, grantee, retired allow- | passing of the bill without 
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tion, I can form no judgment neither ; | I saw every prospect of a great extension 
but this I know well, that, if Lord Grey | of the cultivation of the corn. I am now 
be authorised to make the Peers and do | about to repeat my instructions for rais- 
-not make them, so as to cause the bill ing the corn; and I address myself to 

to pass; and if he suffer the bill to be | you in particular, because you have the 

. rejected without plainly stating to the | misfortune to have to do with the FOOL- 

_ nation that the king has not authorised LIAR, who has been making all the 
him tomake the Peers; that, in either of efforts that his beastly stupidity would 
these cases, the public will and must permit him to make for the purpose of 

_ believe, that he has all this time been |preventing the working people from 
contriving how he should cause his own benefiting from this, as ARTHUR YouNG 
bill to be defeated. I cannot believe | calls it, “ the greatest blessing that God 
that such will be the result. Twill just! ever gave to man.” It is curious enough 


add, that to suffer the ten-pound clause 
to be made less favourable to the peo- 
ple, would be an abandonment of the 
bill; a specific giving-up of the riglits 


that the FOOL-L1AaR should so cordially 
pull with the parsons in this aflair; for 
I have heard of several of them who have 
told the working people that the corn 


ofthe people. I trust that no such tning | Was good for nothing ; and I know one 
will take place: from the language of | of the latter, who had fatted a pig upon 
Lord Gwey I should conclude that he |the corn, hold up a piece of the bacon 
has full power to make the requisite !to the parson, saying, “ Is’t¢ good for 
number of Peers. Having that power! nought!” However, Y vill first give you 
he will certainly use it; and then all|imy instructions for the raising of the 
will be well; and, if the bill pass un- | corn, and then the rooL-Ltar shall yield 
mutilated, 1 trust that the people will | us some sport, and we will find out, if we 
receive it with a resolution to give it a | can, where that“ patrimony” is of which 
fair trial; and that the enfranchised | he told you he had ‘‘ just received the 
towns will immediately set to work to! rents,” whea he was called upon to pay 


deliberate and determine on the course | for “« the medals.” 











which they shall pursue with regard to 
the fixing upon proper candidates. 
Wa. COBBETT. 


See eee 


TO THE 


PEOPLE OF PRESTON, 
1. On the Cultivation of Cubbett's 


Corn. 

2. On the Lies of the FOOL-LIAR 
respecting it, and particularly on 
his Lies relative to Mr. Dippams, 
of Sutton Scotney in Hampshire. 

_ 3. On his Charges against Mircuecy 

and SMITHSON. 
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Mr Faienns, 
Great as has been my sa 
Seeing the success of my corr 
it has in hardly any case 

in learning its success at, | 
, ighbourhood '¢ yee? , i nin 








Kensington, 1st April, 1832. 
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Before I proceed further, however, I 
ought to notice, that when I returned 
home the other day, I found numerous 
parcels of corn from different counties, 
and amongst the rest, one parcel grown 
in Westmoreland. So that I have now re- 
ceived fine well-ripened corn from every 
county in England, Conn WALL excepted, 
The corn which | have now received 
from Surrén-VaLence in Kent, from 
Higu-Wycomse, Bucks, and three ears 
that came without any name, wrapped 
up in wool, are amongst the finest sam- 
ples that I have seen, and all of them finer 
than the average of my own corn; and 
Iam very much obliged to all the gentle- 
men who have taken the paitis to send 
ine these samples, I would write to each 
of them if I had the.time; but I 
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it not. They 
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Oh, no! it is not corn; not puddings | 
and bread and bacon that they want the | 


working people to have: “ nice ‘taties ‘3 
are their favourites; so that they may | 
have the meat and bread for themselves, | 
and for those who uphold and wait on 
them! The Jrish-diet (for English la- | 
bourers) is their favourite; but the Eu- 
glish labourers will not, thank God, live 
on it; and I hope that the Irish will not | 
do it much longer. The sword-bearing | 
police do not, I warrant them, live on) 
‘“* nice mealy ’taties.” 


Instructions To LABOURERS FOR 
RAISING CopBert’s Corn. 


I will first describe this corn to you. 
It is that which is sometimes cailed Jndian | 
corn; and sometimes people call it Indian | 
wheat. It is that sort of corn which the. 
disciples ate as they were going up to 
Jerusalem on the Sabbath-day. They 
gathered it in the fields as they went 
along and ate it green, they being “‘an 
hungered,” for which, you know, they 
were reproved by the pharisees. 


which I sell for two and six-pence, giving 


a minute account of the qualities, the’ 


culture, the harvesting, and the various 
uses of this corn; but I shall here confine 
inyself to what is necessary for a labourer 
to know about it, so that he may be in- 
duced to raise, and may be enabled to 
raise enough of it in his garden to fat a 
pig of ten score. 

There are a great many sorts of this 
corn. They all come trom countries 
which are hotter than England. This 
sort, which my eldest son brought into 
England, i is a dwart kind, and is the only 


kind that I have known to ripen in this. 


country: and | know that it will ripen in 
this country in any summer ; for Lhada 
large field of it in 1828 and 1829; and 


last year (my lease at my farm being out | 


at Michaelmas, and this corn not riven- 


ing till late in October) I had about two 


acres in my garden at Kensington. Witb- | 
in the memory of man there have not 
been three suinmers so cold as the last, 
one after another; and no one so cold 
asthe last. Yet my corn ripened per- | 
fectly well, and this you will be satistied 
of if you be amongst the men to whom 


I have | 
written a treatise on this corn, in a book, | 


this corn is given from me. You will see 
that it is in the shape of the cone of a 
spruce fir; you will see that the grains 
are fixed round a stalk which is called 
‘the cob. These sialks or ears come out 
jot the side of the plant which has leaves 
like a flag, which plant grows to about 
three feet high, and has two or three, 
and sometimes more, of these cars or 
buaches of grain. Out of the top of the 
plant comes the tassel, which resembles 
the plumes of feathers upou a hearse; 
and this is the flower of the plant. 
| The grain is, as you will see, about 
the size of a large pea, and there are 
from two to three Saadeall oi these grains 
“upon the ear, or cob. In my treatise [ 
have shown that, in America, all the hogs 
_and pigs, all the poultry of every sort, the 
greater part of the oxen, and a consider- 
| able part of the sheep, are fatted upon 
this corn; that it is the best tood for 
horses; and that, when ground and 
dressed in various ways, it is used in 
bread, in puddings, in several other ways 
in families, and that, in short, it is the 
real staff of life, in all the countries where 
it is in common culture, and where the 
climate is hut. When used for poultry, 
the grain is rubbed off the cob. Horses, 
sheep, and pigs. bite the grain off, and 
leave the cob; but horned cattle eat cob 
and all. 

lam to speak of it to you, however, 
only asa thing to make you some bacon, 
for which use it surpasses all other grain 
whatsoever. When the grain is in the 
whole ear, it is called corn in the ear; 
when it is rubbed off the cob, it is called 
‘shelled corn. Now, observe, ten bushels 
of shelled corn are equal, in the fatting 
of a pig, to fifieen bushels of barley ; 
and fitteen bushels of barley, if properly 
ground and managed, will make a pig 0! 
ten score, if he be not too poor when you \ 
begin to fat him. Observe that every> | 
body who has been in America knows, 
that the finest hogs in the world are fatted 
in that country; and no man ever saw 
,a hog fatted in that country in any other 
way than tossing the ears of cor over to 
_ him in the sty, leaving him to bite it off 
the ear, and deal with it according t 
pleasure. The finest and solidest bacon 
jin the world is produced in this way. 
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Now, then, I know, that a bushel of| middle of the plant, and the ears coming 


shelled corn may be grown upon one 
single rood of ground, sixteen feet and a_ 
halt each way. I have grown more than | 
that this last summer ; ‘and any of you 
may do the same if you will strictly follow 
the instructions which I am now about to 
give you, 

1. Late in March (I am doing it now), 
or in the first fortnight of April, dig your 
ground up very deep, and let it lie ‘rough 
till between the seventh and fifteenth ‘of 
wee 

Then (in dry weather if possible) 
dig up the cround again, and make it 
smooth at top. Draw drills with a line 


two feet apart, just as you do drills for | 


peas; rub the grains off the cob; ye a 
little very rotten and fine manure along 
the bottom of the drill: ; lay the grains 
along upon that six tnches apart; cover 
the graia over with fine earth, so that 
there be about an inch and a half on the 
top of the grain; pat the earth down a 
little with the back of a hoe to make it 
lie solid on the grain. ~ 

3. If there be any danger of slugs, you 
must kill them before the corn comes up 
if possible; and the best way to do this | 
is to put a little hot lime in a bag, and go 


very early in the morning, and shake the | 


bag all round the ed: ves of the ground and 

over the ground. Doing this three or four 
times very early in a dewy morning or 
just after a shower, will destroy all the 
slugs: and this ought to be done for all 
other crops as well as for that of corn. 


(out of the sides. If weeds appear in the 
| ground hoe it again to kill the weeds, so 
that the ground may be always kept clean. 

|About the middle of September you will 

find the grains of the ears to be full of 

‘inilk, just in the state that the ears were 

at Jerusalem when the disciples cropped 

them to eat. From this milky state they, 
like the grains of wheat, grow hard; and 
as soon as the grains begin to be hard, 
lyon should cut off the tops of the corn 

,and the long flaggy leaves, and leave the 

‘ears to ripen upon the stalk or stem. 
If it be a warm summer, they will be fit 
to harvest by the last of October ; ; but it 
does not signify if they remain out until 
the middle of November or even later. 
The longer they stay out the harder the 
grain will be. 

6. Each ear is ‘covered in a very 
curious manner with a husk. The best 
way for you will be when you gather in 
your crop to strip off the husks, to tie the 
ears in bunches of six or eight or ten, and 
tohang them up to nails in the walls, or 
against the beams of your. house; for 
there is so much moisture in the cob that 
the ears are apt to heat if put together 
in great parcels, The room in which 
1 write in London is now hung all round 
with bunches of this corn. The bunches 
may be hung up in a shed or stable fora 
while, and, when perfectly dry, they may 
be put into bags. 

7. Now, as to the mode of using the 
corn: if for poultry, you must rub the 








4, When the corn comes up, you must/ grains off the cob; but if for pigs, give 


take care to keep all birds off till it is two 


them the whole ears. You will find 





or three inches high ; for the spear is so 
sweet, that the birds of all sorts are very 
apt to peck it off, particularly the doves 
and the larks and pigeons. As soon as it 
is fairly above ground, give the whole of 
the ground (in dry weather) a flat hoeing, 
and be sure to move all the ground close 
round the plants. When the weeds begin 
to appear again, give the ground another 
hoeing, but always in dry weather. Wheo 
the plants get to be about a fuot high 












5. About 


= 
— —_ 


some of the ears in which the grain is 
still soft. 


Give these to your pig first; 
and keep the hardest to the last. You 
will soon see how much the pig will re- 
quire ina day, because pigs, more decent 
than many rich Men, never eat any more 
than is necessary to them. You will thus 
have a pig; you will have two flitches of 
bacon, two pig's s cheeks, one set of ones, 
bs 














two griskins, tw . 
Pay is quite ‘that the corn will 
nee better than any other thing will 
fat them: aes be ng else, con- 
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even than wheat; because it can be! Mr. Sapsford; and I recollect also that 
conveniently used in so many ways. We)| this is the way in which the Americans 
use the corn-flour, in my family, Finst,| make their bread. The bread in Long 
as bread, two-thirds wheaten and one- | Island is made nearly always with rye 
third corn-flour; seconp, in 6dafter,and corn-flour, that being a_beautitul 
puddings baked, a pound of flour, a | country for rye, and not so very good for 
quart of water, two eggs, though these|wheat. I should add here, that there is 
Jast are not necessary; THIRD, in plum-|some little precaution necessary with re- 
puddings, a pound of flour, a pint of|/gard to the grinding of the corn. The 
water, half a pound of suet, the plums, {explanation given to me is this: that to 
and no eggs; FOURTH, in plain suet- |do it well, it ought to be ground twice, and 
puddings, and the same way, omitting} between stones such are used in the 
the plums ; FirtH, in little round dump- | grinding of cone-wheat, which isa bearded 
dings, with suet or without, and though | wheat, which some people call rivets. 
they are apt to break, they are very good | This, however, is a difhiculty which will 
in this wey; in broth, to thicken it, for | be got over at once as soon as there shall 
which use it is beyond all measure better | be only ten small fields of this corn in a 
than wheaten-flour. county, 

Now, to make BREAD, the following Now, my friends, observe, that, do 
are the instructions which | have received | what you will, you cannot get more than 
from Mr. Sarsrorp, baker, No. 20, the | about two gallons of wheat on a rod of 
corner of Queen-Anne-street, Wimpole- | ground (164 feet square), when you can 
street, Marytonne. As | have frequently | always, with proper care, get eight gal- 
observed, the corn-flour is not so adhesive, | ons of corn; that half a single ear of 
that is to say, clammy as the wheat and |cora will plant the rod; that a rod of 
rye flour are. Itis, therefore, necessary ; | wheat requires for seed a tenth-part of 
er, at least, it is best to use it, one-third | the crop; that there must be a floor to 
corn-flour and two-thirds wheat or rye |thrash and winnow the wheat, and that 
flour. ‘The rye and the corn do not make | the corn may be shelled by the fire-side. 
bread so bright as the wheat and the|If a poor man have a little bit of wheat, 
corn, nor quite so light ; but it is as good|he finds it very difficult to do anything 
bread as | ever wish to eat, and I would | with it; but a bit of corn he can manage 
always have it if | could. Now, for the|as well asa great farmer can manage his 
instructions to make bread with wheat-| fields. If he have a garden of only ten 
flour and corn-flour. Suppose you are | rods, only think of the value of ten times 
going to bake a batch, consisting of thirty |215 pounds of flour; 2,150 pounds, or 
pounds of flour; you will have, of course, | within a trifle of six pounds of flour a 
twenty pounds of wheat-flour and ten|day for the whole year, besides 210 
pounds of corn-flour. Set your sponge | pounds of offal, enough to fat, with some 
with the wheat-flour only. As soon as! properly-cooked potatoes, a good hog ! 
you have done that, put ten pints of| But while the instances of this crop of a 
water (warm in cold weather, and cold | bushel to the statate rod are innumerable, 
in hot weather) to the corn-flour; and | let us suppose the average crop to be one 
mix the flour up with the water; and|half of this. Thenthere is nearly three 
there let it be for the present. When the| pounds of flour a day all the year 
wheat sponge has risen, and has fallen round, and half enough offal to fat a hog; 
again, take the wetted-up corn-flour, and | and, observe, 1 do not here include the 
work it in with the wheat sponge, and | value of the fodder, which is very greats 
with the dry wheat-flour that has been| and, mind, the corn is only five months 
round the sponge. Let the whole remain | on the ground. 
fermenting together for about half an But, in short, I need write no more on 
hour ; and then make up the loaves and| this subject: the fine corn that 1 have 
put them into the oven. The remainder| received from all ts of the country 
of the process every one knows. These | convinces me, that | have done this great ” 
instructions I have, as I said before, trom | thing for my country, and i ! 
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the Labouring People, to reduce whom 
to live upon potatoes was the damned 
acheme, which the sensible and resolute 
Labourers have defeated. “‘WE WILL 
NOT LIVE UPON POTATOES.” 
When the men of Kent raised that motto, 


the fate of the t2thes and the funds was | 


aled. If Englishmen could have been | 
@educed to live upon potatoes; if they 
secould have been brought down to the’ 


drish scale, the basest of slavery would | 


have been the lot of usall! The whole | 
people owe their deliverance to the men 
wf Kent. Ay, ay! The Whigs may 
go on with their arming and with their. 
Other works; but all will be of no avail, , 
since they cannot make the millions of. 
labourers live upon potatoes. I read, in 
the proceedings of the new Mechanics’ 





were hardly out of his mouth, defore 
the oxen came round the end of the 
barn! ‘ Why,” said I, “ that fellow 
‘** cannot reason any more than a beast; 
‘* for, otherwise, he must have known that 
“you would detect the lie in a minute.” 
“Oh!” said he, “‘a minute is a long 
‘* while: he would swear that he was not 
‘‘ eating peaches, if you were to tax him 
“ with it, with peaches in his hands and 
** with his mouth crammed with the 
* pulp.” Your FOOL-LIAR seems to 
be, in this respect, upon a perfect equal- 
ity with the Negroes. He has all their 
animal cunning ; and all their disregard 
of truth ; or, rather, their want of capa- 
city to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood. ‘These two qualities would 
carry him very far, were it not for the 


Dia yom put -up he bare to 


Institute, at Manchester, a speech, in | counteracting power of his all-predomt 
which it is remarked, and with apparent nant malignity. ‘The lying of the Ne» 
pride, that the members of Mechanics’ groes is of little avail to them, because 
Institutes NEVER RIOT! No, ‘“‘in- nobody believes them; because it is the 
tellectual” souls: not they! They! fashion of the community never to 
commit no violences! ‘ Nice 'taties,” | believe a word that they say. But, it is 
and sea-weed and nettles, and shell-fish | dithcult to bring ourselves to look upon a 
that have died a natural death; these white man in this light. Yet, as you 
keep their “ intedlect ’’ unclouded by the. will presently be convinced (if you be not 
joad on the stomach. 1 am for loading already), as far at least as relates to this 
the stomach with bacon and bread: the corn-affair, your FOOL-LIAR must be 
load may, indeed, be rather less ‘‘ celes-| looked upon in precisely this light; and 
tral,” less abstracted from earthly matter; | it is truly curious that, at the last Somer- 
but, the body is all the better for the “setshire election, they should have held 
loading ; and, one would think, that me-|up a Negro to call him “ brother 
chanics stood in need of bodies too. Blackey-man !”’ 

But, now for the FOOL-LIAR, in Last year, at this time, I published the 
connexion, in the first place, with ¢his| names and addresses of the gentlemen, 
corn. The fellow has as much low cun-!| in each county, to whom I was about te 
ning as any animal that ever existed, , send corn, free of all cost, even carriage 
and his disregard of truth is equal to free, for them to distribute gratis, 1a 
that of a Negro. Those who have had to their several neighdourhoods, especially 
do with Negroes, know how difficult it is| amongst the lulbourers. It seemed im» 
to make them perceive the Fie | possible for the devil himself to find a bad 
between falsehood and truth. Notone| motive in this; yet the FOOL-LIAR, 


i in a thousand of them can be made to. Seeing im this list the names and addresses 


see any reason why they should not sa; | of a number of persons, who, he naturally 
that which it suits them to say at the supposed, had a respect for me, availed 
moment, The master of a black fellow, | himself of the power that YOU HAD 
in Long Island, who had been sent to): GIVEN HIM TO SRORE LETIERS, 


fetch up a cow out of the pasture, said, | to 
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addressed the letters, not, by any means,! You may remember that, in the Trask 
to give it to the poor people to plant ! for December last, and in the Register 

As I said before, as to truth and of the third of that month, I published a 
Salsehood, he is on a level with the letter from Mr. Exos Dippams of Sut- 
blacks; but, having Jow cunning also! ton Scotney, near Winchester, giving me 
equal to theirs, one wonders how he could ‘an account of the fine crops of corn, 
have thus made sure of his detection as|growed by the labourers and others, in 
LIAR, by so many documents under his | that and the adjoining parishes, composing 
own hand; and at this every one must {those which | have called ** Tne Lirrre 
wonder, until they reflect on the power of} Harv Panisnes.” Mr. Dippams isa 
the fellow’s malignity, which is so great | village shoemaker, a man very much re. 
that it overpowers all his Negro-like cun- | spected, and he recommended himself to 





ning. IJ remember Farmer Brazier of|my notice by his zealous endeavours to 


Worth, in Sussex, where THE LIAR 


lived for a while, saving, that at times, 


his very look was so ma.ignant, that if a) 


drop were to fall from his eyes, it would 
burp cloth, or any other substance, like 
agua forlis! ‘This was a strong figure, 
to be sure; but really if we look at the 
fellow’s conduct about this corn, we can- 
not help believing that the farmer was 
right. The feliow is moustrously ignorant, 
to be sure: | remember him telling his 
audience, ‘‘ | have lautely bin in Nor-| 
many, Genmun; a great forren country 
in Vrance, Genmun.” But brutally ig- 
norant as he is, he knew that his lies 
upon this subject must be detected at the 
end of about stx months. Yet so great 
was his malignity, so deadly was his 
hatred of me, that he put forth this lie 
with as much alacrity as if the saving of 
his own carcase from a beating (upon 
which point he is very tender!) had de- 
pended upon the success of the lie. 

The six months ended; the lie was. 
exposed ; two thousand and forty-three | 
persons, more than half of them jfarm- 
dabourers, have (by themselves or neigh- 
bours) sent me samples of their crops; all 
sending expressions of gratitude; all | 
delighted with their future prospects ; 
many of them execrating the slanderous 
diar ; and more of them expressing their | 
contempt of so beastly a fool, who has | 
thus sent documents all over the country, 
signed by himself, to be at all times pro- 
dueed, if necessary, to prove him fool aud 
liar, without an egual in the world, 
amongst either blacks or whites. But 


save several of the men who were trans. 
ported by the SrpectatL CoMMISSION in 
Hampshire. | went, in the fall of 1830, 


‘to find out the Wipow Masoy, and | 


was directed to this Mr. Dippams, asa 
person likely io give me infurmation. J 
have known him ever since, and from all 


‘that 1] have seen and heard of him, | 


believe him to be a worthy man. Now, 
observe, on the 4th of December last, I 
heard that THE LIAR had been received 
into, and entertained in, the house ot a 
man in Hampshire, who had been, and 
was, in the habit of corresponding and 
otherwise communicating with me ; 
whereupon I at once told the latter that 
the communication between him and me 
must cease. Upon this he observed to 
me, that THE LIAR had been received 
also by Mr. Diddams, and that Mr. 
Diddams would, he was sure, hold cor- 
respondence with THE LIAR. I be- 
lieved neither of these: | did not believe 
that Mr. Dippams would let the fellow 
into his house, if he knew who he was; 
and, as to corresponding with him, [ was 


‘sure that Mr. Dippams would have his 


hand chopped off rather than do it. 
However, | wrote to Mr. Dippams 
to tell me what THE LIAR sazd to 


him, and how he received him. Inan- 


swer I received two letters from Mr. 
Dippams, which I shall insert here, 
without the smallest alteration, either in 
spelling, pointing, or any-thing else. It 
is the plain statement of a plain and 
sensible man, and a man of honesty ard 
sincerity. When at Manchester, I wrote 


now let me exhibit to you in detail some|to Mr. Dippams, asking his leave to 
of the works of this malignant liar; and | publish the letters: he gave me leave, a8 
then, I think, you will agree with Farmer | you will see in an extract from a third 
Brazier in the aqua-fortis opinion. | letter, After this I showed the letters in 
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Lancashire and Yorkshire, particularly 
at Leeds. You will see what we THE 
LIAR made of his having got into Mr 
Divp ims’s house; and f told my other 
gorrespoudent in Hampshire that this | 
pould be the case; and that, therefore, | 
yvondence wrth: 


must cease all corres; 


1m. 
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, Liry Le , ogee 
% DIDDAMSS FIRST LETTFR. 


Sutton Scotuey, Dec. 6, 1s3l. 


' MR. 
‘AMS isa 


much re. 
unselt to 
Yours ty 


Sir,—Hunt cail'd ov me munday week past. 
You wish to KuOW what hic sai fo me and low 
1 received him. I do wot kuow a better way 
to explain it to you than to relate the whole 
of the conversation that passed between us as 
far as | can recolect. He stoped at the Wicket 


e trans. 


STON In 


t OT 

. 1830, in his gigy, | went out to tim, J did not know 
» anc | who he wos, he cali’d me by wame, and asked 
WS, asa me if | was pot a grower of Cobbet’s corn, | 
ion, ] said Ves, he said he should like 'o see Sole. 


J said walk in Sir, 1 will help you wo the site 


TO! , . 
Dall of some Directly. 1 showed hiin my corn 


him, | > what I bad ip the ear and a'so what I had 
Now, > sheli’d. He said it was very fine, never saw 
last, I > auyriper or better, he asked me what T meant 


to do with it; I told him, that in the earl, 
should save fur seed, the other I should have 
ground, be asked me what it was good for 


ceived 
e ot a 








nN, and then, F told bim it would make very good 
g and pudings ] Was sure as A had tasted of it Mm ibal 
iia way, aud Thad be en told it would make Bread, 
=» but I did not Kuow that, hut | should try itaud 

r that then 1 should kuow. He said his opinion 
1d me was otherwise.—He then asked me il there was 
ed to many that planted the cory in this nenghbour- | 
lwedl hood, I told hin a great many iv simail quan- 
’ tity. Did it ripen well, 1 told him yes, am 

: Mr. every instance. Did LT think it would auswer 
COPre to plaut a whole field. LT told him yes, under 
| bes proper cultivation it would pay better than any 
ine thing else. He thought it would not. Then | 
, he asked me how Mrs, Masou’s Crop was, I} 
‘Hlow told him very good. He said he had beard | 
Was ; that this corn would kill the pigs fed with u 
was by giving them the murrin, aud by making 
shade pudings and bread wit it it would gwe 
: people the yellow jenders. 1 told bim that was 
not very likely in my opinion, Then he asked 

AMS me if I did not know him. 1 said uo. He said 
l to his name was Hunt, he asked me if 1 did’ 
not know what the people said of him. 1 

_ — told hint most people said he had sold himsel/ 
Mr. % to the Torys. He asked me if I thought so. 
ere, ‘F A told him / did not know, but if he had I was 
- in * sorry forit. I thought at this time particu- 
_ilarly every man ought to do his duty, He 


It 
ind 


said he had not nor never would. 1 told him 1 
did not wonder at his speaking against the 





f 

ind — + orn now I knew who he was, as | had a letter 
ote ee by me which he sent last april saying it would 
to |  %0t ripen and that it was a fraud, he did not 

«Seem to recolect any thing about tt. I said it 
as -—s-:« @ppears that you and Mr. Co have a 
rd — ~—s quarrel between you, but the nature of the 
in — ~—s- Quarrel 1 do not kuvw neither do | wish to: 
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be 


huow, but I think you have acted very wrong 
in Speaking agaiust the coru as you have and 
do now, when you see it will ripen well, and lL 
as well as many more in this part of the 
country are’ sure it will answer a good pur- 
ose aud prove to be a great good. And I said 
[ would not talk any more on that subject, 


‘Then we began talking about the Reform. 


le said the Bill would do no good. 1 told bim 
Mr. Cobbett’s opinion was it would do much 
ood, Emean the first Bill. He said he hada 
quarrel with Mr. Cobbett, but nevertheless 
he Lestecned hun highly as a publick man, | 
told him if so how wrong it was in him to 
try to set the naition together by the ears 
through a persoual Disspute; thea he asked 
about te measons, aml Cook that was hanged, 
and asked meal I did not recolect he made a 
motion in the house about the men that was 
transported. bt told bim ves. He said he had 
heen about to gel formar moon that suhpcet, 

id lie meant lo fuce lhe Allorney General 
again when the parliment met. He said he 
was going to Wallop aud could not step longer. 
He said he knew the corn would ripen, but 
did not think it would come so fine in this 
country. Phis is all that passed between us as 
fur as Lean Reeolect now. ‘This is the sub- 
stance of itat any rate, aud I believe be went 
away some what Disoppointed, he gave me 
three Little papers somthing about his Speech 
at Leeds, some time past, but I tave oot had 
time to Read it, | beard be was at Whitchurch 
the dav after he waswith me, | think he was 
with me about half au hour. lL hope you aud 
your good family are well, and I remain, 

Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


E. DIDDAMS. 


=} 


SECOND LETTER. 
Sutton Scotney, Dec. \3, 1831. 


Sir,—When | wrote last to you I told you 
all 1 could recolect about Hunt's visit to me 
sivuce that time I have thought the matter over 
more particularly to myself, and what I have 
heard since fully coufirms me in the belief that 
he is a — aud that the object of bis Journey 
to this part of the country, and his visit 10 me 
in particular was for vo good; before Le made 
himself known to me he asked me many 
Strange questions, Such as dd I know the 
Barings, what 1 thought of them, what I 
thought of the state of people’s minds, aud if 
they ware Quiet, anddid | think they would 
continue Quiet, and many such like Questions, 
but to all of them I gave no positive auswer, 
or made ne reply, for 1 asure youl received 
him as I allways do those that are Strangers, 
with great caution, Before be made himself 
kuown te me aud was at the dour be asked me 
if Thad any fire within, as his feet was very 
cold, 1 said yes, he went in and warmed bis 
feet, and then he asked me if I had any 
Bacon in the house, which i thought was a 
very Stravge Question. He: said he should 
like some fat Bacon and Bread, at these words 
' 











' 
: 
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I was very much surprised. I thought surely | said if { was in that mans place I would lie if 


there is something wrong. 1 said | bad nove 
but a piece of lean Bacon which was not fit to 


be Brought out to him nor did | offer to do it, 
though I bad a nice peice of Bacon in the 
House that we dined ott the day before (which 
was Sunday) with sume of the cabbages that 
those plants I hadof you prodused. And then 


he asked me how far it was to Wallop, 1 told | 


him about eleven miles, be said he eould 
reach there in time for dinner, and wheu he 
found he could get vo Bacon of me he left 
directly. He never asked me to correspond 
with him, only after he was up in his gigg, and 
got as much as ten yards from the wicket 
where | was standing he looked round an said 
good buy, J should be glad to hear from you 
at any time. lLuvoded my head but made no 
auswer. I have not wrote to him vor had | 


ever any intention to do it, for as seon as he 
was goue, my wife and me talked over the | 


nature of his visit and we concluded between 
ourselves that there was somewhat of a mis- 
tery in it, and you must know Sir that it is 
not likely but 1 bave beeu visited by many 
persons that | have had every reasou tuo 
believe was —, and that is the reason | receive 


all Strangers and allso many other persons | 


with great caution, and I know be cannot do 
me any harm if it was bis intention. When | 


wrote to you about the coru | had forgot to | 


tell you that I had senta good parsel of corn 


from him, be distributed it to several of his 
neighbours, he sent word to me they all of 


so are several about this place, | believe 
there will be some acres planted in this parish 
next year. Hunt went aiso to Longparish the 
day afier he was with me, and tryed to per- 
suade them that the corn would give them the 
Jaundice and the pigs the murran, but they 


I did lie as some ove could lie with me, for that 
_lie was too bare faced. { will go to Longparish 
/svon and get all the particulars about his fool- 
jishness. I hope the Reform Bill that was to 
be brought forward munday evening will be 
satisfactury to the country, for 1 asure you 
we are iv a dreadful Situation, the Fires are 
Blazing almost every vight, aud on Sunday 
night last Cokhham farm in the parish of 
Barton Stacey was Burot, Barns Ricks Stables 
and every thing but the House and a Rick or 
tou that stood at a Distauce from the farm 
yard, if you have a paper that you have done 
with and can spare that givs the particulars 
of ministers plan of Refurm, | should be much 
vblig’d if you would send it me, as I want to 
know how itis like to be and so do many of 
my neighbours particularly the Chopsticks 
that gets no news but what they gets from me, 
and we want to know if possible before Satur- 
day. I hope you and your guvd family are 


well, 


Aud I remain, Sir, 
Your obedieut servant, 


ENOs DIDDAMS. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Divvams, dated 
Sutton Scotuey, Jan. 21, 1631. 





to pigs alone without something witb it. He 


| was talking about the murrain, and that the 


danght at him, but whether he got any Bacou | 


Respecting my letters relating to Hunt and 
the Corn, there is vothing in them but what is 


| . . 
| strictly true, and you are welcome to publish 
to LonGranisn, to another person (besides | 


Hunter and Froom). Last Suuday | heard | 


them if you think proper. For 1 think Hunt 
has used me very ill, for, since he was with 


} J * 
me, be has seut me another Circular with two 


_of bis penny papers enclosed, No. 8 and No. 
them had excelent crops, and are going to! 


plant a considerable Quantity wext year, and | 


9, where he bas thought proper to pablish a 
part of our conversation, and some of it is not 


\frue by a great deal. If ever you should see 
this paper, he reports that I told him my 


opivion was that the Corn was too bad w give 


Corn would give it to pigs, particularly young 
oves. Mow what I did say was this, | had 











there or not 1 do not know ; ove more thing | been told the Corn was too Strong, to give to 
1 forgot to tell you in my last letter about the | young pigs aloue. And | thought the best way 
murricn. He said that you killed a great many | would be to bave it ground and mix it with 
pigs with the corn at Harv elm tarm, they some pollard, particularly for young pigs, aud 
all died with the murnan, which | said was | if you should publish my letters, I wish you 
very strange if true, seeing you so strongly to put this mistatement with it, for | do not 
recommended the use of it in the same way | like bis conduct towards me, and I should like 
to other people ; then be told me a good round | for him tu know it, and to know that I want 


lie tu finish with which I thought pot worth 
telling you about in my last letter, but | will 
tell you now Just to make you Laugh, he 
asked me if | thought the coru was be/ter than 
potatoes, | said yes a great deal, he said he 
thought otherwise and Mr. Cobbett may say 
what he pleased about it but be once dined 
with Mr. Cobbett and other Gentelmen when 
there was all sorts of meat and every thing that 
was good. But he saw Mr. Cobbett take a great 
Quantity of potatoes on his plate be thought 
half a gallon, with some butter, and he made 
his Dinuer on that and nothing else, aud after 
Dinner saw Atm Drink as much as three Bottles 
of wine, Aud as soon as le was goue my Wife 


oo more of his letters, nor any thing to do 
with him, as he bas vot confined himself to 
truth respecting me, 


Now observe, the words put in italics 
are so put by me, in order to point them 
out to you as worthy of particular notice; 
and I have left out two words, which it 
was not necessary to insert. Bat, ob- 
serve, in the extract from the letter of the 
21st January, the danger of evea being 
where THE LIAR is! Mr. Dippams 
said, that he had beea told that the cosa 
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was too strong, if given alone, for young | ford-street payments ; his account of the 


igs: that is, too rich, or too good; and 
this fellow publishes, that Mr. Dippams 
said, that it was too bad for young pigs! 
The lie suited him for the moment; it 
seemed as a momentary gratification to 


his malignity, and that was enough, 


Now, people of Preston, I do not state 


‘these things to you for the purpose of 


preventing you from sending this fellow 
to Parliament again; for that I know 
to be impossible. 1 lay them before you, 
in order to show you what a false thing 
itis; what a shameless LIAR itis; how 
clearly everybody sees this; and with 
what just scorn your letter-franker is 
treated by those chopsticks of the South, 
whom some of you consider as ignorant 
people. ‘The people at Longparish 
laughed at him.” Do you not feel a 
little ashamed at reading these words ? 
They laughed at your Cock: those “ ig- 
norant” clod-thumpers laughed at so 
baretaced a LIAR; and they wondered, 
I dare say, what sort of people those must 
have been who could clovse such a fellow 
a second time ! 

But now let us view him as the tra- 
ducer of Mr. Mircueyu. For years one 
of his charges against Baines or Leeps 
was, that he had designated Mr. Mir- 
CHELL to have been a government spy in 


the days of Oliver; and now, he himself| 


calls Mr. MircueLt a spy, And when 
did he change? Up to the month of 
August, 1831, or thereabouts, Mr. Mit- 
chell was, in his letters, his ‘“‘ dear friend 


Mitchell ;” he was to him “ as the apple | 


, 


of his eye ;” and always concluded his 
letters to him with ‘‘ may God bless you 
and your family.” What, then, caused 
him to see that Mr. Mitchell had been a 
spy? Why, read Mr. Mitchell’s history 
of the finances, published in the Preston 
Curonicre of the 26th of November 
last, and then you will know. You will 
know that Mr. Mitchell became a spy 
precisely at the time when the subscrip- 
tions became exhausted, and when he 
would give or lend no more money out of 
his own pocket. Mr. Mitchell has not 
done his duty, his bounden duty, either 
to himself or to the cause of reform. His 
expenses of the travelling 
of THE LLAR;; his account of the Stam- 


cost of the processions; his story of the 


_ten-pound trip to Liverpool; and, above 
all, his account of ¢he subscription to the 
Catholic churity ball; all these taken 
together, and especially when viewed in 
the same picture with the asking for 
bacon at Mr. Dippams’s, do indeed 
present us with the ‘ beau ideal of a 
sturdy beggar ;” but this is not enough. 
We want from Mr. Mitchell’s pen, not 
| reflections, not censure, not sarcasm; but 
‘a dry and plain statement of sums paid, 
to whom, and for what, or under what 





pretence. ‘This is what we want: the 


‘whole is, in this case, a mere matter of 


| 


‘money Put down the ‘ lodgings,” and 
'in short every disbursement, and to whom 
paid; into whose hands paid. This is 
‘what is wanted: and it would be more 
amusing than any farce or novel that ever 
was published. There was, in conse- 
quence of the appeal of the people of 
Preston, a good sum instantly razsed in 
the City, and I had a sum sent Srom 
Lynn. But when we found the channel 
into which it was going, we held our 
hands, and I sent my money back to 
| Lyna. We saw how the money would 
(go; and we wanted it to go to the people 
of Preston, who, we soon discovered, 
| would never vet a farthing of it. 
However, to come back to the SPY- 
/LIE. For more than ten years THE 
LIAR had called this a false and in- 
famous charge against Mr. Mitchell, and 
now he makes the charge himself. Mr. 
Mitchell was put into juil two years by 
the Government, after the charge was 
made. No new proof has arisen to sup- 
port the charge: so that THE LIAR has 
been calling Mr. Mitchell his “ pear 
FRIEND” and “ THE APPLE OF HIS 
EYE, for years, while he believed him 
to be a government spy; or he now, 
when the subscriptions are exhausted, 
calls him a spy, and does not believe him 
to be one. 

When at Leeds, on the 4th of March 
last, I put Mr. Manw to the test upon 
this point. I said to him, “ THE LIAR 
| calls Mitchell a spy; do you believe 
“that he was one?” Mr. Mawn an- 
swered, “* Well,” Oh! no ‘‘ well,” said 


l. Two years ago, when | was here at 
‘ 
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Leeds, one of your grounds of reproach 
against Barnes was, that he had fa/se/y 
and base/y called Mitchell a spy of the 


Government ; and do you now hesitate | 


upon the subject? ‘ Well,” said he, 


*““ask Mr, Jounstrone, of Manchester.” | 
i 
** that 


* [| have asked him,” said I; 
matter was fully discussed when IT was 
at his house. At the very utmost no- 
thing but indiscretion was ever brought 
home to Mitchell; and atter hearing 
everything, Mr. ‘Thomas Smith of Li- 


*s 


“‘ whatever was ever p: oduced to make 


** out treachery in Mitchell. Bat,” added 
I, * the worst of it is, that YOU could 
** not discover any proof, or presumption, 
** of this sort, till it was wanted to uphold | 


-” the braz fen asse rth Ms of THE L ! AR; ’ 


*“and he could never discover any pre- | 
+s 
6 ag the funds lasted! However, this 


“| know, that when | was here last, | 
“ YOU called Barnes ‘a black-hearted 
* scoundrel’ for having called Mitchell 


** fail, you have, all of a sudden, found 
“very curious, YOU and THE LIAR 


make the discovery just at the same 
* ti a 9? - 
27ne : 


With regard to Mr. Smituso~x the’ 


charge is just as groundless and just as 
malignant. You are aware, that when 
Lord Monrrru presented the petition 


from Leeds for applying the tithes in 


Ireland to the relief of the poor, a base 
LIAR published in the newspapers, that 
the meeting at which this petition was 
passed was “ got up by one SMITIISON, 
a man who had roasted the Bible.” 


Smithson contradicted this by petition to 


the Tlouse ; but his petition could not be 
received. This was clearly an attempt, 
on the part of this MALIGNANT LIAR, 
to throw discredit on this important peti- 
tion; and this too in order to favour the 
notorious Tory, Sapier. When there- 
fore | got to Leeds, I was resolved to get 
at the bottom and at the motive of this 
malignant lie. | asked Mr. Many (the. 


there was for the story, whicl seemed to 


verpo il was of opinion, that no proof 


| 
t 


‘real offence. 
‘Smirnson had accused him of having 
a spy; you have been upon the most | 
ntimate terms with Mitchell since that | 
time: and now, when the Preston funds | 





declared enemy of Smithson) what ground ‘asked him WHO it was that advised 


me to have been hatched up for no other 
purpose than that of injuring a petition 
which every good man in the country 
approved of He did not tell me what 
ground ; but said that he believed the 
charye to be true. When I asked Mr. 
Smirnuson about it, he treated it as a 
vile lie, invented for the oceasion. But 
now finding Mans, whom [ have long 
known for a very h mest and punctual 
‘bookseller, and Smirnsox, who is a 
|joiner, and also ke eps a beer! hates, and 
whom | had not known before, but of 
whom very worthy men gave a good 
character ; finding ‘these two at daggers 
drawn,a and causing great division amongst 
the working people, | wished to come at 
the bottom of their quarrel, in order that 
| [ might produce reconciliation if possible. 
‘T began by asking Mann what deadly 








sumption of guilt in Mitchell, as long | ‘offence Smithson had committed against 


him; because I was not to be made to 
believe that the Brbdle- -roasting was his 
Maxn told me, that 


been accessory to the death of Thistle- 
wood. Here was something indeed to 
ground hostility upon. I then saw 


Smivruson, and besought him to retract 
out that he was a Spy; and, what is | 


the charge, which appeared to me to be 
absurd. Smuitisown said, that he never 


made any such charge; but that seven 


pounds and some odd shillings had 
been collected by some persons (whom he 
named) to send Mayn to London, early 
in 1820, or late in 1819, to caution 
THISTLE Wood against placing any re- 
liancc on support from tte country, and 
| : beseech him not to attempt anything 
desperate or unlawful ; that Mann took 
the money and never returned it; that 
he never went near Thistlewood to cau- 
tion him; and that, if he had done it, 
that unfortunate man might have been 
restrained from making the attempt that 
cost him his life. When lasked Mann 
for his answer to this, he acknowledged 
that he took the money; that he had 
never returned the money; said that he 
went to London for the purpose of exe- 
cu.ing his mission; but that he was ad- 
vised not to go near Thistlewood ; and 
that he did not go near him, When I 


him thus, he said ‘ Major Cartwright 
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for one.” [reminded him, that J was in] Mann, in his attempt to cram the great 
London at that time; that I frequently! CORN LIAR and FOOL down the 
saw him there and frequently conversed | throats of the people of Leeds and SAD- 
with him; and yet, that he never even} LER aloug with him! But now for the 
mentioned to me this mission to Thistle- | proof of this lie. 
wood, much less did he ask my advice,| You will bear in mind, that a petition 
and that if he had I most assuredly should | was agreed upon at Leeds, founded on a 
have advised him to execute his mission | motion of Mr. Josuva Bower; that 
faithfully. Smirison having supported that motion, 
Now, men of Preston, honest andsincere | Mann opposed it, though the very best 
as I believe you, I pray you to attend to, petition ever presented in our day; that 
what I am now going wo say. MaJson| when the petition came before the House, 
Cantwricur is dead ; ; and dead men|}a BASE LIAR published, in his news- 
are not witnesses. Mann did not ask | paper the next day, that the Leeds meet- 
MY advice in this case ; and J am alive.|ing had been got up by one SMITHSON, 
What other fixe man’s advice he asked | who had roasted the Bible ; thereby say- 
I know not; but he named nobody but| ing, in fact, that those who petitioned 
the dead Major. But there was another | against tithes were INFIDELS. When 
man, with whom he was almost con-| therefore I got into Yorkshire, and was 
stantly, while in London at that time; | me¢ by Mr. Mann, at Halifax, and at- 
and that was Hunt. Now Mawyw did |terwards at Dew sbury, I asked him what 
not tell me that this was one of his ad-| foundation there was for this charge 
visers in the case aforesaid ; and I do not | against Smirnson, which had been ate 
know that he was; but take the follow | te -mpted to be turned to so mischievous an 
ing undeniable facts, and then judge for| account. He said, that he believed the 
yourselves. 1. That when Mann was in| charge tobe true; but he did not mention 
London, at that time, he was almost | any proof that he had. SMITHSON 
constantly with Hunt. 2. That Thistle- ‘treated the charge as a base calumny, 
wood had called Hunt a coward for his i invented for the purpose of throwing dis- 
conduct at Manchester in the preceding | credit on the meeting and on the peti- 
month of August. 3, That, when This- |tion. Both Mann and SmitTuson sold 
tlewcod and his associates were taken in | tickets tor the Lectures, and I had to see 
Cato-street, Hunt published in the news- them both frequently. On Friday, the 
papers, that they meaned to assassinate | 24th February, my servant, who had been 
him and me as well as the ministers. 4. at] Mann’s shop for something, brought me 
That I published a paragraph expressing ; word, that he had seen an old man 
my disbelief in this, as tar as related to |there, who had a Bible in a handkerchief, 
myself. 5. That, while Thistlewood and |and who said that “he saw Smithson 
the others were waiting their trial, [Hunt I roast the Bible, and that he wanted, 
said, that, if nobody else could be found |** the Saturday betore, to roast that ohish 
tu hang Thistlewood, he would do it with |‘ he had in his handkere chief; that, upon 
his own hands; ‘‘aye, and that b “* hearing this relation, Mr. Mann CRIED; 
his wife too, for she hates me as much |“ that the old man said he would make 
as he does.” “an affidavit of it; and that Mann 
You will observe, that all these facts |\“‘ touk him away to make the affidavit.” 
can be proved upon oath; and you, like Soon after hearing this wonderful story, 
just and sensible and humane men, will the old man came to sce me, having a 











_ consider them well; and the good and |large thing, in form of a book, ina hand- 


honest and deceived Rapicas at Leeds \kerchief. My servant I kept i in the room 
ought to consider them well. They ought | all the time he was there. He said nothing 
to see the true object of Mann’s recent |ahout. Bible-roasting ; but, told me, that 
mission to [unr at Manchester. 1 he was about ninef ‘year ‘old, that he 
eught to see that the Bible-roasting lie jlived eight mile at_his name was 
is the offspring of this old accusation, Wassutnseod tht end always 
now revived by the provocation given by |gave him a bed when he came to’ Leeds, 
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as he was not able to walk back the same 
day, and that he had come in to hear 


} 


ness and sincerity ; any errors that you 
may have committed in consequence of 


the Lecture, and to see a man whose writ-| that deception are excusable; but when 


ings he had so long admired, and that, as! 


the Lecture was put off till Monday, he 
had come to see me at the Inn. 


you are undeceived, then to persevere in 
error is not excusable. I can neither 


| gain by the correction of your errors, nor 


The old man had been gone about an | lose by your perseverance in them. In 


hour, perhaps, when Smitruson came to 
settle something about the Lecture, and | 





addressing you upon this occasion, I have 
no motive other than that of wishing you 


he expressed his sorrow for the postpone- | to act a part tending to the good of the 
ment, because there was an old friend of | country, and to your own well-being; and 
his ninety years of age who had come | in the ‘hope that vou will act that part, I 


in on purpose to hear it, and that he 
(Smithson) always gave the poor old 


fellow a bed when he came to Leeds. I 


asked him the old man’s name; he said 
it was Walker! It would have been to 
partake in the perfidy, not to tell Smithson 
what this man had said at Mawn’s, and 
about the affidavit. He was horror- 
stricken ; and well he might. In about 
an hour or so he returned to the Inn in| 
great haste, and begged that mv servant 
might go to his house with him. There | 
this old man, in the presence of my ser- 
vant, said that the Bible-roasting took ' 
place in 1795, when Smithson was a! 
child in petticoats, and that, as to the last | 
Saturday's affair, it was a mere joke in | 
derision of the lie in the House of Com- | 
mons. In short, the old man here nega- 
tived all that he had said at Manwn’s 
shop, and that had made Mr. Mann'!, 
CRY! I told Mr. Manw how false this | 
old Walker was, and besought him to! 
confess his error He said he had other | 
witnesses. But honest men of Leeds, if 
he have other witnesses, why did he not 
name them to me, and why, O why! did 
he go away with this old Walker to get 
HIS AFFIDAVIT! And why, O why! 
was NOT that affidavit made! Why, 
when the story came before persons not | 
bereft of their senses by feelings of deadly 
enmity, it was seen that it was false, and 
that the attempt to uphold it by such’ 
means must cover all the parties with | 
everlasting infamy. 
Now, good people of Preston and “‘ Ra- 
dical Union” 


Suspicious ; not to be suspicious is to be 





men of Leeds, it is in the | 
nature of honesty and sincerity not to be | 


degraded and miserable lives. 








remain your obliged and faithful friend, 
aud most obedient servant, 


Wau. COBBETT. 





TO COUNTRY PEOPLE. 


Let nobody persuade you to quit Eng- 
land to go to COLONIES. You are 
sure, either to die speedily or to lead most 
If you can 
get to live under the cheap government 
of the Unitep Srares, it may be worth 
ithe voyage; but if you go to Colonies, 
misery for life is your lot. However, 
there is this to be said; that those who 
'go to these Colonies are such stupid and 
base creatures as not to be fit to be treated 
in any way other than as cattle. But 
you, good bat-men of Kent and Sussex, 
stay you at home, and keep the invaders 
away; or, if you do move, move only to 
_ the United States. 

Wa. COBBETT. 





LEEDS POLITICAL UNION. 


On the 5th of April a general meeting 
of the members of this Union was held 
at the Commercial Buildings, to hear 
the letters of T. B. Macaulay, John 
Marshall, jun., and M. T. Sadler, Esqrs., 
on the vital question of tithes ; 

Mr. Josuva Bower in the Chair. 

The Cuarrman, in opening the busi- 
ness, briefly stated the object of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Lees, the secretary, said, that in 


exposed to ‘deception by cunning knaves consequence of the great interest which 


and bold impostors. 





You have been de-| was uttached to the tithe question, he 
ceived in consequence of your own frank- had been instructed by the council of 
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the Leeds Political Union to address | tion which has been formed by the gen- 
the following letter to each of the three | tlemen in whose name you have written, 
candidates for the representation of the | not to support any candidate who will 
borough of Leeds :-— | not explicitly and frankly avow his sen- 
;, timents upon the question of tithes. On 
Council- Room, March 13, 1832. this, and on every subject, my opinions, 
Sir,—The question of tithes for Ire-| whether popular or unpopular, shall be 
Jand is every day increasirg its interest | openly and fearlessly siated. 
in the minds of the thinking part of the | will answer your questions as shortly 
community, and, from its importance,’ and clearly as | can. 
claims (after the Reform Bill) the first’ To the first I say, that in my opinion 
attention of our legislators, and of those part of the church revenues is private 
who may be instrumental in raising property, and part public property. An 
them to that distinguished honour., advowson which has come by purchase 
With this impression, the Leeds Po-| or by inheritance, into the hands of an 
litical Union deem it an indispensable jndividual, seems to me just as much his 
duty they owe to themselves and their, property as his house. [t may be taken 
posterity, not to support any candidate) from him for pablic purposes, just as his 
for the representation of Leeds, who} house might be taken from him in order 
will not most explicitly and frankly) to make a canal ora rail-road; but, as 
avow his sentiments upon this vital in the case of his house, so in the case 
subject. lof his advowson, full compensation 
The council have therefore autho-| ought to be given. There are, however, 
rised us to submit the enclosed ques-' jf lam rightly informed, very few ad- 
tions to the consideration of each can-)| yowsons of this kind in Ireland. 
didate, and to request that you, as one,, The revenues of bishoprics, of deans 
would favour me with your early opi-' and chapters, of benefices to which the 
nion, that I may lay the same before crown nominates, are, in my opinion, 
the meeting on Tuesday next. |strictly public property, and may, with- 
I am, Sir, out injustice to any human being, be 
Your most obedient humble servant, applied by the legislature to public pur- 
J. Less, Secretary, | Poses, as soon as the existing interests 
To Messrs. Macaulay, Sadler, and Marshall. ‘expire. Almost all the church property 
of Ireland is of this latter kind. The re- 
Do you consider the revenues of the venues of the church of Ireland are, 
church to be public or private! therefore, in my judgment, public pro- 
property ? | perty. 
What is your opinion respecting the | To the second question T answer, that 
appropriation of a part of the a considerable portion of the church 
immense wealth of the church to property ought, in my opinion, to be 
the necessities of the state ? ‘applied to public services, due regard 
What is your opinion of the Leeds pe- being had to existing interests. 
titien respecting Irish Tithes, and} To the third question L answer, that 
their appropriation to the poor, the | in my opinion it is of little consequence 
clergy, and the church equally ? to us now what may have been the dis- 
‘In your opinion, ought the present in-| tribution of the tithes seven hundred 
cumbents to receive the whole or | years ago. Whatever may have been 
any part of their present income | the original distribution, we know that 
during life ? for some centuries the tithes have not 
To this letter the following answers | been equally divided between the church, 
vind clergy, and the poor; and that no 
advowson of, presentation has for some 
Frou T. B. Macavuay. {centuries been bought or sold, with the 
London, March V5, 1832. | under: that the tithes were to be 





__-Sia,—T'highly approve of the resolu- so divided. claim, if it ever ex- 
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isted, has been dormant for many gene- 
rations. 
amuse antiquarians ; b 


not a subject worthy o 


The disecu: 
tt it is, L think, 


t 
rc 
i 


sideration of sta’esmen. 


Consider, too, that if the tithes are | 


to be now appropriated to thr ic own 
oriurinal purposes, the clerpyrpymat 1's third 
will, both ia England and Ireland, go 
to the Catholic priest: for it was for 


the support of the Caibotic religion that 


ae ae | 
tithes were vurivinally instituted in this 
re 
country. We cannot appiv the tithe to 
> - FS ae ; 
its orig nal UscCs, without estaviisnluye 


the Catholic religion again. 

I by no means say that it may not be 
very prop f 
ehurch 00 perty ot ‘Treland to the relief 

* the poor, But if this is done, it 
ought to be done because it is useful 
and humane to do it, and not from any 
re 


va) 


r to al ppl va large part of the 


ard toa law which, if itever existed, 
has been obsolete for many hundreds of 
years. 

The fourth question [Tam not sure 
that | quite understan I dv not know 
What is meant by the aboli! ion of tithes 
as contra-distinguished from commuta- 
tion. The mode of collecting the tithe 


may be changed. ‘Tbe appr priation of 
| 


the tithe may be changed, but the tithe 
itself cannot be abolished. ‘Phat part 
of the produce which the clergyiman 
receives must always remain. Some- 
body must have it. It nobody else 
takes it, the landlord, who clearly has 
no right to it, willtake it. Indeed ail 
the preceding questions inply that the 


tithe is to remain, though collected | 


tiie prave con: | 


answers, you will, I trust, be of opinion 


sion of it may now that they are frank and explicit. 


I have the honour to he, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
T. 1B. Macauray. (Applause.) 





From Joan Marsuatvr. 
livadingin, Leeds, Alarch 19th, 1932. 

Stn,—l will repy as distinctly as I 
am able to the inquiries made by you 
on bebulf of the Leeds Politieal Union, 
as to my opinions on nairtel points re- 
warding the tithes and the revenues of 
the national church. 

Ll am decidediy of opinion that the 
greater part of the revennes of the 
church are pablic -aud not private pro- 
perty ; that they shoula be appropriated 
to the securing a proper and sufficient 
provision for the support of religion ; 
and that itis only after having attained 
this object, that they should be applied 


‘to such other purposes as are most bene- 


ficial to the state. 

Il avree with the principle om which 
the Leeds petition is grounded, but 
think that the manner in which the 
Irish tithes ought to be appropriated, 
requires further consideration. Tam of 
opinion that there should be an entire 
abolition of tithes in Treiand, by a com- 
mutation of them for a fixed amount 
chargeable on the owners of land. 

I think the present incumbents, who 
do the duties of their office, have an 


equitable claim to the enjoyment of 
/ their iuacomes for life. 


aud appropriated on new principles, If! 


tithe is abolished, it cannot be appro- 


priated to the necessities of the state, to 
use the words of the second question ; 
or appropriated to the poor, the clergy, 
and the church equally, to use the 
words of the third question. 

To the last question 1 answer that the 
present incumbents 


ought, in my! 





Iam, Sir, 
Your mo-t obedient servant, 
J. Marsuatu, jun. 


To Mr. J. Lees, 
Secretary to the Leeds Political Union. 





From M. T. Sapturr. 


London, March 28th, 1932. 
Sir,—I received your letter so:ne 


Opinion, to receive the whole of their | days ago, which I regret | have not pre- 


revenues duriog life. If their life | 
interest be not “property they have no 
claim whatever. If it be, as I believe 
it to be, property in the strictest sense, | 
they have a claim to the whole, 
Whatever you may thivk of these 


| 





viously answered. 1 trust, however, 
that constant and pressing engagements 
in reference to an important public 
measure now in progress (the Factories 
Regulation Pill) will apologise for the 
delay, as as also for the haste in which I 
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subject of the Irish tithes, to which 
your letter refers. 1 have expressed 
myself so recently and so much at 
large, at the pr ublic meeting in which 
yourself, the president, and a large por- 
tion of the council and members S of the 
Union to which you belong, were, I be- 
lieve, present, that I have really nothing 
further to add, excepting that I am 
more and more convinced that an ad-- 
quate provision for the starving poor of 
Ireland is one of the first duties of the 
legislature, and ought to be no longer 
del: iyed* for any question, however im- 
portant; an opinion to which Iam glad 


to find myself sanctioned by the pre SS | 


here, and especially by that part of it, 
with whose views you, probably, most 
nearly concur. I cherish hope, there- 
fore, that, on a candid and mature con- 
sideration of the subject, and seeing 
how deeply the rights of the deserted 
and starving poor of Ireland are impli- 
cated, and also the interests of the ope- 
rative classes of England, whose wages 
are grievously diminished by a multi- | 
tude of Irish competitors, who are, li- | 
terally speaking, 
their own country, I shall have your | 
good wishes in favour of the endeavour 
which I am about to renew for poor- | 
laws in Ireland, as I hope I have also | 
for the success of the attempt in which 
I am now anxiously engaged, and which 
has prevented me from. replying to your 
letter in due course. 
I remain your faithful servant, 
Micnakyi ‘THomas Sapuer. 
To Mr. Joseph Lees, &c. &c. 


P.S. With all due respect to yourself, 
I am obliged to state that I have it not 
in my power to continue the correspond- 
ence on this subject, having more com- 
munications from the secretaries of 
_ the operative societies of Great Britain, 
in reference to the important subject 
/ which I have undertaken, and engage- 
ments upon my hand in reference to it, 
than I can properly attend to. 








* Vide Globe newspaper, March 31.—“ We 
+ should like to see the provision for the poor 
(of Ireland) first.” Morning Chronicle, Marcin 
_22.—‘* We also should like to see the provi- 
_ Sion for the poor first.” 


4 
e 


am now obliged to address you on the | 
“Mr. Joseph Lees, Secretary, Leeds 


now starved out of | 
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The above letter was addressed to— 


and Holbeck Union, Leeds.” 

Mr. Lees, having read the letters, 
said, that he considered that of Mr. 
Sadler, being addressed to him as the 
Secretary of the Leeds and Hulbeck 
Union, a direct insult both to himself 
and to the Union, inasmuch as the body 
of his letter to Mr. Sadler distinctly 
stated, that he wrote on behalf of the 
Leeds Political Union, which must have 
been before him at the tine he an- 
swered. IIe wished to make but one 
observation upon the purport of Mr. 
Sadler's answer, and that was, that his 
‘apology for not answering sooner was 
}the pressure of business. Now five 
| cieestins had been proposed to him re- 
lative to the tithes—Mr. Marshall had 
answered the whole in 188 words, 
whilst Mr. Sadler had made use of 390 
'words without answering one question. 

Mr. ‘VY. T. Mercarrr, after an able 
speech in which he spoke in high terms 
(of the splendid talents and excellent 
principles of Mr. M: icaulay, and of the 
‘deserved estimation in which Mr. 
John Marshall was held by his towns- 
men, concluded hy proposing— 

“That the thanks of this meeting are 
due to T. B. Macaulay and John Mar- 
shall, Jun., Esquires, for their frank, 
“prompt, and manly answers to the 
questions of the Political Council re- 
specting the great subject of Tithes, and 
that the Secretary of the Union be in- 
structed to communicate the same to 
each of the parties.” 

Mr. Hratp, in an eloquent and argu- 
mentative speech, seconded the motion, 
which was put by the chairman, and 
carried with only one dissentient. 

Both the mover and seconder of this 
resolution spoke of Mr. Macaulay and 
Mr. John Marshall as most fit and proper 
persons to represent this borough in 
Parliament, and were frequently and 
loudly cheered. 

Mr. Smirnson said that he highly 
approved of the resolution, but thought 
that the meeting should not pledge 
themselves to any particular candidates. 

The Cuatrman said, he did not wish 
any pledge to be given, but the letters 
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of Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Marshall NATIONAL POLITICAL UNION. 


proved them to be men of talents and 
men of principle; as to Mr. Sadler} The council of this union met on the 
offering himself to represent Leeds, | 11th April; Mr. Owen in the chair. 
when he had endeavoured, by opposing} ‘The Secrerary stated that three 
the Reform Bill, to prevent the electors | pounds were received in support of the 
from returning members, it was ridicu- ;lectures, under the superintendence of 
lous; and he thought even the aristo-|the council, and a dictionary from Mr. 
crats must laugh at the man who could | Berthold. 
act so inconsistent and dishonourable a} The Rev. Mr. Fox, in preferring his 
part. (Laughter and cheers.) motion, said, that the crisis is coming, 
‘The meeting showed their opinion of |or come, towards which institutions of 
Mr. Sadler's disingenuous and evasive | this kind have been looking, and that 
answer, by passing over his merits in | shall determine whether the right shall 
entire silence. ‘To one of the five ques- | be demanded in a more decided manner 
tions proposed to Mr. Sadler, his letter | than usual. What will be necessary to 
is an answer, by reference: but to the | be done, should now require the most 
other four, none of which were discussed | intense consideration of the council; and 
at the Leeds meeting, it is no answer |to accomplish which is our determina- 
whatever. tion, by legal, peaceful, but determined 
Mr. Lees proposed— action, which may ensure that success 
“That this meeting view with great | sought and required; for a nation to be 
satisfaction the donation of ten pounds freed is sufficient that she wills it—-and 
given to the Leeds Political Union by | that she wills it not from intemperance, 
John Marshall, Esq., as a decided proof | but knowledge. It was for this purpose 
of his liberality of both purse and poli- | the council were elected by the union, 
tical principle, and also as furnishing and he trusted that every member of it 
the best lesson to the higher orders of | will be found at his post, and meet 
society, to assist their poorer neigh-|it by some determined measure. He 
bours to obtain those liberties, withuut | therefore moved “ that should the Re- 
which the distinction riches confer will | form Bill be rejected, a special meeting 
soon cease to exist. This meeting, of the council should be held on the fol- 
therefore, offer him their sincere ac- | lowing evening, to consider what means 
knowledgments, and hope they may | shou/d be adopted in such an unfortunate 
long enjoy his friendship and con- | exigency.” 
fidence.” Mr. .Rocers seconded the motion, 
Mr. Z. Orrece seconded the resolu-|and vindicated the council from an 
tion, which was put and carried unani- | apparent apathy concerning the fate of 
mously. reform, as they have depended solely on 
Mr. Grosvenor, of Hunslet, was ap-|my Lord Grey, who had pledged him- 
pointed one of the political council for | self so strenuously and decidedly—and 
the middle class, in the room of Mr.! whose pledges were sincere—that the 
Blaxland, who has left Leeds. bill should be carried. They did not, 
The meeting was then adjourned to | therefore, suggest means to Lord Grey, 
next Thursday evening, at half-past | rather rendering themselves liable to the 
seven o'clock. charge of inaction than of impeding the 
_ The Chairman having left the chair, ! progress of the bill by idle suggestions. 
it was taken by Mr. Nichols, when, on He alluded to the non-payment of taxes 
the motion of Mr. T. T. Metcalfe, se-| in case of rejection; for he believed 
conded by Mr. E. Matterson, the thanks | that the opinion was general concerning 
of, the meeting were given to Mr./ the mode to be adopted; nay, he con- 
Joshua Bower for his able and im-| sidered that the rejection of the Reform 
partial conduct in the chair, and the! Bill should be a warning to every trades- 
meeting separated. man to shut up his shop, meet in the 
squares, and to deliberate; and from 
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deliberation, proceed to action, should | 
that be found necessary. 

Mr. Carrenrer submitted to the 
meeting, whether, even if the bill were 
not rejected, if the passing the second 
reading was merely to smother or mutt- 
late the bill, a meeting should not be 
similarly called: for the democratic 
parts of the bill, were it carried, will be 
annihilated, and its tendency rendered 
useless, under the modifications likely 
to be made. Many Lords will vote for 
the second reading of the bill, not to 


to render their own party and views vic- 
torious by the manner in which they 
will be able to mangle it in committee. 

The motion of Mr. Fox’s was una- 
nimously agreed to. 





IRISH TITHES. 


NORTHERN POLITICAL UNION. 


To the honourable House of Commons, the 
Petition of the Chairman, actiug in Behalf 
and under the Direction of the Council of 
the Northern Political Union, 


Humbly showeth, 

That your petitioners hear with regret, that 
his Majesty’s Ministers have proposed to your 
honourable House to pass a bill to cause the 
arrears of tithe, which the clergy of the church 
of Ireland have been unable to collect, to be 
se or advanced out of the proceeds of taxes 

evied upon the people of England. 

That your petitioners, were the Jrish church 
even that which it has been described to be, 
an establishment fer the support and propa- 
gation of the Protestant religion, as by law 
established, would consider such a measure as 
this in the highest degree unjust. 

That your petitioners, however, are aware 
of the real nature of the establishment or in- 
Stitution, styled the Irish Church, and beg to 
Fepresent the same to your honourable House, 

~ im order that your honourable House may at 
nce see the justice of the prayer of this their 

_ ‘Ppetition. 

_ That, accordingly, your petitioners beg to 
‘Btate to your honvurable House, in the em- 

atic words ot William Cobbett,.as used in a 

ition upon the subject of the Irish church, 

ented to your honourable House in the 

1829; that there are in Ireland 3403 pa- 

hes ; that these are muulded into 515 liv- 
; and that, therefore, each — has, 

an average the tithes and glebes of more 

n nine parishes ; that this is not the worst, 

r, for that many of the livings are 

ed, and that the whole 3493 parishes 


hm 
















render themselves obnoxious, and yet | Pe 








divided amongst less than 350 parsons ; | 


that of the 3403 parishes there are only: 
139 that have parsonage houses, so that 
there is now remaining only one parson- 
age house to every 24 parishes, and only 
4605 that have any churches, or 1 church to 7 
parishes; and thateven iu these residences of 
the incumbent, or even a curate, seldom takes 
place fur any length of time; that the 
church, as by law established, would seem to 
be merely the meaus of making, out of the 
public resources, provision for certain fami-~ 
lies and parsons; that of the 4 archbishops 
and 18 bishops of the Irish church, as by law 
established, there are, as your petitioners be- 
lieve, 14 who are by blood or marriage, re- 
lated to Peers; that a similar principle ap- 
ars to your humble petitioners to prevail in 
the filling of the other dignities and livings ; 
and that, therefore, the Irish church, as by 
law estublished, really does seem to your hum- 
ble petitioners to exist for no purpose other 
than that of furnishing the Government with 
the means of bestowing money on the aristo- 
cracy. 

‘That your petitioners, looking at the state of 
the revenue, and looking at the general 
truth of the foregoing statement, entreat your 
honourable House net to apply any portion of 
taxes,so much wanted for the service of the 
country, to the payment of that which your 
petitiovers caunot but consider as a set of un- 
merited peusions bestowed upon the sons, 
nephews, cousins, and other relations, of the 
aristocracy, and, upon the sous, nephews, 
cousins, and other relations of the favourites, 
male or female, of the aristocracy. 

That your petitioners, therefure, in conclu- 
sion, humbly entreat your honourable House 
not to sanction avy bill causing the arrears of 
the tithes of the Irish church to be paid out of 
taxes levied upon Englishmen. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c. 

CHARLES ATTWooD, Chairman. 


Eldon Coffce- Rooms, April 3, 1832. 





The following petition was presented 
to the Lords by Lord Kine, on 30th of 
March. 





To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, 

The humble petition of the undersigned indi- 
viduals, members of council of the Poli- 
tical Union, of the town of Bradford in 
the county of Wilts, 

Humbly showeth, 

That your petitioners have viewed with 
grief, the rejection of the late bill for the 
amending the representation of England and 
Wales, your right honourable House, 
without into committee thereon. ; 

That your petitioners confiding in the well- 
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known justice, honour, and wisdem, of your’ o- suitable means of cultivation, on every 
right honourable House, feel assured, that if description of soil excepting that which has a 
your right honourable House had proceeded wet boitom; that it is capable of produce 
with the aforesaid bill iu committee of your | prodigivusly great, as compared eveu to the 
right honourable House, and bad it been | best crops raised in this country of any other 
proved to the satisfaction of such committee | description of grain; that a mixture of a 
that the majority of the Commons House of | suitable quantity of the corn-flour with wheat- 
Parliament was returned by borough proprie- | flour will make bread that is preferable to 
tors aud close corporations, your petitioners | that which is made wholly of the latter; that 
feel confident that your right henourable | for fatting of pigs it has a preference to barley, 
House would have allowed that those so sent | quantity for quantity, in a large degree; that 
could not be the representatives of the people; | the tops of the corn, as also its leaves and its 
but the representatives of such borough pro- | Stalks, area valuable provender for horses, for 
prietors and corporations only. | cattle, aud for sheep in winter. That, as from 

That your petitioners do vot believe that the | articles in Cobbett's Weekly Political Register 
bill for the amending the representation of of the 5th, 12th, 19th, and 26th of November 
England and Wales is free from error; but last; and from a large mass of information 


that in the opinion of your petitioners, had 
such a representation been in existence forty 
years ago, it would in some measure have 
prevented the accumulation of an enormous 
national debt, the present long list of useless 
places aud anmerited pensions, aud would 
have rendered the present standiug army use- 
less aud unnecessary. 

That your petitioners believe that the long- 
procrastinated delay of passing the bill for the 
amending of the representation of England 
and Wales, has been deeply injurious to trade 
and commerce, thereby affectuug the best in- 
terest of the community. 

‘That your petitioners feel assured that your 
Lordships are aware that according to the 
coustitution, and the ancieut law of the land, 
the House of Commons was designed to re- 
present the opinions of the people; and as 
that House, by an immense majority of its 
members, bas deciared itself to be radically 
bad, and unable to represent such opini- 
ons, they hope that your right honour- 


from persous of most credible testimony re- 
siding in the east and north, as well as of the 
west aud south of England, not forgetting 
| Scotland ; which appeared also in the Regis- 
ter of the next ensuing December (some of 
these persons, all of them growers of thecorn, 
stating their produce to have been 120 bushels, 
aud in sume instances 160, of shelled corn to 
the acre). That as all these facts, aud state- 
j}ments of facts, wholly incontrovertible as 
| they are, make out and establish a reputation 
of promise of great national benefit for this 
new sortof grain. I have, therefore, only to 
state that | have the corn to sell fur seed, 
upon a scale of price and quantity hereafter 
to be specified ; first, however, briefly show- 
ing the practical ground upon which | offer it 
to the judgmeut of the public. 

Ou 4 of av acre and 94 poles of ground my 
produce, as the reader may perceive from the 
following arrangement of figures, was in the 
' full proportion of 68 bushels uf shelled corn to 

the acre. It is of the finest quality, and in 








able House will throw no obstacle in the | the best state of preservation. 


passing of the aforesaid bill (thereby disap- a Ears. Shelled Corn. 

pointing the just wishes of millions), but pass On 0 264 26 Bushels. 13 Bushels 

the same with as little delay asthe forms of Oo 0 54 32 Bushels. 16 Bushels. 

your right honourable House will admit. On 1174 46 Bushels. 23 Bushels. 
And your petitioners will ever pray. maantls 


Total 3 9% 104 Bushels. 52 Bushels. 
Ou the 26 poles planted the third week in 


May it will be perceived, that there is a produce 
proportionate to nearly 60 bushels of shelled 
one tutheacre. Letit, however, be observed, 
, a ad _— that on this piece of ground there was an 
BY RICHARD ILES, FAIRFORD, omission of the sauemien interculture by the 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, horse plough,* which materially reduced the 
vad —_ ee crop. On the two other pieces, planted, I be- 
ON SALE FOR SEED. lieve, in the last week fn od aud first in 
_June, which produced the finest coru, there 
‘was a deficiency of full one half of the plants 
It now being a well-authenticated truth, | by the wire worm, rabbits, and birds ; so that! 
that the species of Indian Corn, best known | do not consider the quantity of 90, oreven 100 
by the appellation of ** Cobbett’s Corn” (it! bushels as an extraordiuary quautity for the 
being introduced into this country by Mr. | average of the soils of this country to produce. 
WittiaM Coppert, jun.; and the growth of | — 
it suv seduously, so laudably, aud successfully * For complete instructions, for propagat-. 
propagated by his father), that this corn will|ing, cultivating, harvesting, aad preserving 
fully ripeu iu this climate; that it will flourish | the corn, J strougly recommend, as _esseutial, 
aud become frunful, uader the employment | the perusal of Mc. Cobbett’s Treatise, . 








COBBETT'S CORN, 


RAISED LAST YEAR, 





TO THE PUBLIC, 
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TABLE OF PRICES, 


When planted in Rows of 3 feet apart, and the | G 
\if the quantity be large, it may be sent 


Plauts 8 inches in the Row. 


Rods. 2. s. d. 

Quantity for planting nearly 2 ..0 0 2 
Ditto, in the same proportion, 

fromilto5.. 0 @ 5 

Ditto, for planting 10., 0 1 O07 

Ditto, ditto 0.63 6 

Ditto, ditto 46..0 5 @ 

Ditto, ditto sv .. 010 0 

Ditto, ditto (1 acre) 160 .. 1 O 0 


It will be observed, that the prices of this 
scale for the smaller quautities are in propor- 
tion lower than those of the larger quantities. 
This is inteuded for the advantage of the la- 
bourivg man iu planting for his first crop. 

RICHARD ILES. 

Fairford, April 9, \e32. 

For sustructions to labourers for raising it, 
see T'wo-penny Trash, No. 10, for the mouth 
of April, 1831. 

N. B. Money payments will reasonably be 
expected, especially from strangers ; but or- 
ders will be instautly atteuded to, and corn 
conveyed without delay to any reasvuable 
distauce, 





SEEDS 
FOR SALE AT MR. COBBETT’S SHOP, 
No. 11, BOLT-COURT, FLEET-STREET, 
February, 1832. 
LOCUST SEED. 

Very fine and fresh, at 6s. a pound. 
For instructions relative to sowing of 
these seeds, for rearing the plants, for 
making plantations of them, for pre- 
paring the land to receive them, for the 
after cultivations, for the pruning, and 
for the application of the timber; for 


> 


all these see my “WOODLANDS | 


or Treatise on Timser Trees anpD 
Unperwoop. 8vo. ]4s. 


‘ SWEDISH TURNIP SEED. 
_ Any quantity under 1l0lbs., 10d. a 
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pound; and any quantity above lolbs. 


nd under 50lbs., 94d. a pound’; any 
antity above 50lbs., 9d. a pound ; 
ove J00lbs., Sid. A parcel of seed 
ay be sent to any part of the kingdom; 
will find proper bags, » ll send it to 
y coach’or van or wagon, and have it 
ked at my expense; but the mon 

t be paid at my shop before thé séed 
sent away ; in consideration of which 
ave made due allowance in the price. 
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If the quantity be small, any friend can 
call and get it fora friend in the country; 


hy me. The plants were raised from 
seed given me by Mr. Peprerconrn (of 
Southwell, Bedfordshire), in 1823. He 
gave it me as the finest sort that he had 
ever seen. I raised some plants (for 


use) in my garden every year; but, at 


Barn-Elm I raised a whole field of it, 
and had 320 bushels of seed upon 13 
acres of land. I pledge my word, that 
there was not one single turnip in the 
whole field (which bore seed) not of 
the true kind. ‘There was but one of a 
suspicious look, and that one I pulled 
‘up and threw away. So that | warrant 
this seed as being perfectly true, and as 
having proceeded from plants with small 
‘necks and greens, and with that reddish 
tivge round the collar which is the sure 
sign of the best sort, 


MANGEL-WUORZEL SEED. 


Any quantity under 10lbs., 74d. a 
pound ; any quantity above 10lbs. and 
under 50lbs , 7d. a pound ; any quantity 
above 50lbs., 63d. a pound ; any quan- 
tity above 100lbs., Gd. a pound. ‘The 
selling at the same place as above; the 
payment in the same manner. This 
seed was also grown at Barn-Elm 
farm, the summer before the last. 
It is a seed which is just as good 
at ten years old as at one.—The plants 
were raised in seed-beds in 1825; they 
were selected, and those of the deepest 
red planted out ina tield of 13 acres, 
which was admired by all who saw it, 
as a most even, true, and beautiful field 
of the kind. The crop was very large ; 
and out of it were again selected the 
plants from which my present stock of 
seed was growed ; though, indeed, there 
was little room for selection, where all 
were so good and true. I got my seed 
from Mr. Pym, of Reigate, wlio raised 
it from plants proceeding from seed that 
I had given him, which seed I had raised 
at Worth, in Sussex ; and, all the way 
through, the greatest care had been 
taken to raise seed from no plant ofa 
dubious character.—This seed, therefore, 
| warrant as the very bestof the kind.— 
A score or two of persons, who sowed 
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of this seed last year, have given me an | pints of water (warm in cold weather, 
account of the large crops they have/ and cold in hot weather) to the corn- 
had from it, and have all borne testimony | flour ; and mix the flour up with the 
to its being the truest seed they ever; water; and there let it be for the pre- 
saw of the kind. I sell these seeds|sent. When the wheat sponge has risen, 
much cheaper than true seed, of the|and has fallen again, take the wetted- 
same sorts, can be got at any other | up corn- flour, and work it in with the 
place; but I have a right to do this, | wheat sponge, and with the dry wheat- 
and I choose to exercise my right. My | flour that has been round the sponge. 
seeds are kept with great care in a/ Let the whole remain fermenting to- 
proper place; and I not only warrant | gether for about half an hour; and 
the surt, but also, that every seed grow, ‘then make up the loaves and put them 


if properly put into the ground. into the oven, The remainder of the 
process every one knows. ‘These in- 
USES OF COBBETT-CORN FLOUR. structions I have, as I said before, from 


We use the corn-ffour in my family, | Mr. Sapsford ; and I recollect also, that 
rirst as bread, two-thirds wheaten and | this is the way in which the Americans 
one-third corn-flour; seconp, in batter make their bread. The bread in Long 
puddings baked, a pound of flour, a Island is made nearly always with rye 
quart of water, two eggs, though these and corn-flour, that being a beautiful 
lust are not necessary ; THIRD, in plum- | country for rye, and not so very good 
puddings, a pound of flour, a pint of for wheat. I should add here, that there 
water, half a pound of suet, the plums, | is some little precaution necessary with 
and no eggs; FourtH, in plain suet- | regard to the grinding of the corn. The 
puddings, and the same way, omitting explanation given to me is this : that to 
the plums; FiFTu, in little round | do it well, it ought to be ground twice, 
dumplings, with suet or without, and ‘and between stones such as are used in 
though they are apt to break, they are | the grinding of cone-wheat, which is a 
very “good in this way; in broth, to | bearded wheat, which some people call 
thicken it, for which use it is beyond all| rivets. This, however, is a difficulty 
measure better than wheaten- flour. which will be got over at once as soon 

Now, to make BREAD, the following | as there shall be only ten small fields of 
are the instructions which I have re- | this corn in a county. 
ceived from Mr. Sapsrorp, baker, No. | I sell it according to the following 
20, the corner of Queen Anne-street, | table :— 

Wimpole-street, Marybone. As I have | If planted in rows 3 feet apart, and the plants 
frequently observed, the corn-flour is Ce: 
not so adhesive, that is to say, clammy, £. 5. d 
as the wheat and rye flour are. It is, | ; Ear will plant nearly Two Rops 0 0 3} 





therefore, necessary ; or, at least, it is} Bunch will plant more thaa 0 
best to use it, one-third corn-flour and | SEVEN RODS..-... vercrereee Od 

é‘ atte | 6 Buuches will plant more than 40 
two-thirds wheat or rye flour. The rye | rods, or aquarterof anacre.. 0 5 6 
and the corn do not make bread so 12 Bunches will plant more than ; 
bright as the wheat and the corn, nor | 60 rods, or halfanacre .... 010 ©, 


25 Bunches will plant more than 


quite so light; but it is as good bread | 160 rods, or an. acre ..cccceo 1 0 © 


as I ever wish to eat, and I would al- 
ways have it if I could. Now, feor thre | gemgegreeeep eee mne SS 
instructions to make bread with wheat- 
flour and corn-flour. Suppose you are From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
going to make a batch, consisting of 

thirty pounds of flour; you will have Sento Ares 5 


of course twenty pounds of wheat-flour INSOLVENTS. 
and ten pounds of corn-flour. Set your pee onan J., Tooley-street, Southwark, 
uauer, 


sponge with the wheat-flour only. As FORTNUM, C., Nunbead-bill, Peckham ry¢s 
soon as you have done that, put ten| Surrey, brick-maker. , 
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GARDIENER,W.H. Nortenfalgate,ironmonger. 
HATTON,G., Reading, Berkshire, chipaman. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
WISEMAN, I., Norwich, silkman. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


HOUGHTON, T., Liverpool, builder. 
MACKAY, J., Broad-street, insurance-broker. 


BANKRUPTS. 


CARTER, J., Worksop, Notts, corn-factor, 

GOBLE, J. and G., Keutish-buildings, South- 
wark, hop-factors. 

MARSHALL, W., Holborn-bars, pocket-book- 
maker. 

MAY, W. H., Great George-street, Mansion- 
bouse, merchant. 

PARKER, S., Argyle-place, Regent -street 
bropzist and lamp-maker. 

TAYLOR, W., Malden, Surrey, gunpowder- 
manufacturer. 

TURNER, P., Norwich, confectioner. 





Tuespay, Aprit 10, 1632, 
INSOLVENTS. 


CROOKS, G., Anglesea-place Limehouse, 
baker. 
ELLA, J. White-Conduit-terrace, Islington. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 


THOMAS, R., late of Glyn, Glamorganshire, 
cattle-dealer. 


BANKRUPTS, 


AKERS, J. S., Birmingham, victualler. 

ESAM, E., Thame, Oxfordshire, draper. 

GALLIEK, J., Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 
carpenter. 

HAYNES, T., Great Yarmouth, cabinet-ma- 
ker. 

HENESEY, R., Drury-lane, timber-merch. 

LATHAM, J., late of Lianelly, Carmarthen- 
shire, spirit-merchant. 

LEACH, C., New Manor-st., Chelsea, baker. 

NEWLAND, N., and Henry White, Portsea, 
drapers., 

NICHOLS, J. and T. Walter, Skinner-street, 
ironmongers. 

ORBELL, J., Great Henny, Essex, miller. 

PINKEMAN, J., late of White Lion-st., Pen- 
tonville, victualler, 

POWER, R. J. W., Havant, Southampton, 

fellmonger. 

ORAH, W., East Retford, Nottingham- 

shire, cabinet-maker. 

AYLING, R., jun., late of Ramsey, Essex, 

butcher. 

ILKINSON, R., Copthall-buildings, ac- 

countant. 


. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


R, A., Edinburgh, cabinet-maker. 
CKARSIE, J., Dundee, grocer. 
CHIE, J., Perth, merchaut, 
RRANCE, W., Glasgow, merchant, 


14tm Aprit, 1832. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark- Lane, Corn-Excnance, Apri, 9.— 
Supplies have been, since this day se’nnight, 
wheat, barley, vats, beaus, peas, and seeds, of 
from all quarters, very limited ; of English 
malt, and English, Lrish, and Scotch flour, 


| moderately good. 


As this day’s market was tolerably well at- 
tended both by London and country buyers, 
and most kindof grain, as above stated, in but 
limited supply, advanced prices were pretty 
generally, aud somewhat stiflly demanded ; 
hut as these were not very willingly submitted 
to, the trade was, particularly during the two 
first hours of business, with each kind of corn, 
as also malt, pulse, seeds, and flour, very 
dull; with wheat, barley, and oats, at an ad- 
vance of about ls. per quarter: with peas, 
beans, malt, seeds, and flour, at last Monday’s 
prices. 


Wheat .cccccccccccscccess O16. G4. 
Rye .ccccccccccocecccccccs SLs. to 33S. 
Barley ....ceeccccccccccee 205. to 345. 
Fim@.e cccccccccccece Soe 00 485, 
Peas, White .....cccescee 3095. to 3Ys, 
Boilers .....-.0..+- 3458. to 445, 
Grey cccccccccccece su, to 378, 
Beans, Old... ....seeeeeeees 348. to 36s, 
TO, crconceesssnae GOO 
Oats, Potatue ......c+cceee 205. to 28s, 
Poland ...ccccccececs, See: 00 Ts. 
FUCR cccscctscteccs be Bete Uae 
Flour, per sack .........+.. 55s. to 60s, 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 49s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 48s. to 49s. 

Pork, ludia, new.... 130s. Ud. to —s. 
Pork, Mess, new ...—s. dd. to —s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast ....82s. to 86s. per cwt. 
Carlow ..... 80s. to 90s. 

Cork ...... 86s. to 88s. 

Limerick .. 64s. to 88s. 
Waterford.. 80s. to 86s, 

Dublin ....745. to 76s. 

Cheese, Cheshire... . 56s. to 7fis. 

— Gloucester, Double. . 56s. to 64s. 
Gloucester, Single. .. 48s, to 54s. 
Edam ..... ..48s. to 54s. 

—— Gouda ...... 485. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish........56s. to 58s. 


SMITHFIELD.—April 9. 


This day’s supply of beasts was rather 
limited as to numbers, but as to quality very 
prime: of small stock, moderately good as to 
both. The trade was, in the whole, dull: 
with beef at au advance; veal at a depression 
of 2d. per stone ; with mutton, lamb, aud pork, 
at Friday’s quotations. 

Beasts, 2,394; sheep and lambs, 18,200; 
calves, 101; pigs, 160. 
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MARK-LANE.—Friday, April 13. 


The arrivals this week are moderate, and 
the prices full as high as on Monday, 
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THE FUNDS. 


Pri, Sat. Mon. ‘Tues. Wel.) Thar. 


3 per Cent. ) 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
New Edition. 

[= & —<— 1- 
COBBETTZS Spelling-Sook; 
(Price 2s.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter of | 
such a book, a clear aud concise | 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
This | have written by way of 
A Siepping«Sione to my own. 
‘ “we } 
Grammar$ | 
such a thing having been frequently sug- | 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this | 


published. ‘This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Paci. Cossrtrr.—Being a Plain 
aud Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 

3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. | made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes ot making beer aud 
bread, and these | made itas plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping ot 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, aud Poultry, matters which | 
1] understood as well as any body could, and | 
in all their details. It includes my writings | 
also on the Straw Plait. A Luodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d. 





4. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME. 


RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
aud on fine paper, is 5s. 


5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 


a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 

laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- | 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and ou the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all surts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies aud Flower Gardens. Price 6s. 


6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- | 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 


7. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 





Instructions for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in boards, 5s. 





8. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
iuglish Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 


of Honses and Lana, recently obtained from 


America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. Gd. in bds, 


To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 





—— — 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





This day is published, price only One Penny, 


aun Abridgment of Cocovet Macerons’s 
ip SFENSIVE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
4 THE PEOPLE, illustrated with spi- 
ritedengravings. This little bock is intended 
for general circulation, and the friends of 
liberty are respectfully solicited to lend their 
earnest endeavours tu carry this intention into 
effect. ‘* He that bath an ear to hear let him 
bear.” 

London: H. Hetherington, 13, Kingsgate- 
street, Holborn ; W. Strange, 21, Paternoster- 


| row; and all Booksellers in town and country, 
. ’ . ; . 
work sixty thousand copies have now been | - 
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NH! MARK LANE EXPRESS; a New 
4] Agricultural aud Trading NEWs- 
PAPER, of the largest size, price ouly Seven- 
pepce.—Publishid every Monday evening, in 
time for the Post. 

In it will be found—The fullest particulars 
of Monday’s Market at Mark Lane, and all 
the other Markets, Home and Foreign, of the 
Week; Meat Markets, and Reports of Fat 
and Lean Stock Markets; State of the Wool 
Trade, Home, Colouial, and Foreign, Current 
Prices, &c.; all important matters occurring 
in the Agricultural and Trading World; 4 
List of the principal Fairs and Markets to 
take place every ensuing Week ; all Improve- 
ments, Patents, &c.; Concise Statements of 
the Effects of New Decisions in Courts of 
Law, and the earliest Notice of Motions and 
Bills in Parliament affecting the interests o! 
Landlords, Tenants, Manufacturers, &c-.; 
particular attention to all changes in the Laws 
of moment to the Maltster and Retail Brewer, 
the Prices of Malt and Hops, Wine, Spirits, 
&c.; Quantity on hand, &c.; and all that can 
coustitute a desirable Pamily Newspaper aud 
Record of Facts, &c. for the information and 
guidance of all men of business throughout. 
the Empire. 

N. B. The Keepers of Commercial Inns, 
and those who have Ordinaries on Market | 
Days, attended by Farmers, Cornfactors, Mil- | 
lers, Yeomen of the County, &c., will find 
the “ Mark-Lane Express” the best and 
cheapest Monday Paper they can lay upon 
their tables for the use of their Customers. 

Orders received by the Publisher, W. Jen- 
kinson, at the Office, 336, Strand, London; 
and by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Clerks 
of the Roads, throughout the Empire. 
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Printed by William Cobbett. Johnson’s-court; and 
published by him, at 1], Bolt-court, lleet-street. 











